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ABBREVIATIONS. 

The Fourth Gospel is frequently designated as Jn. In some sections the name 
John has been retained to designate the unknown author. This has not been done, 
however, with any thought of identifying him with John the Presbyter although 
the arguments for such identification seem almost convincing *. The writer 
cherishes the belief that this Gospel contains many genuine utterances of Jesus 
which may have been conserved through the ministry of John the Son of Zebedee. 

EB. == Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 

ERE. = Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, (Hastings). 

HDB. = Bible Dictionary, (Hastings 5 Vols.). 

ICC. = International Critical Commentary. 

For convenience the different forms of parallelism have been designated in 
Chapter V. by single or double letters, 

a = antithetic parallelism, 

c = constructive or synthetic parallelism. 

s = synonymous parallelism, 

cl. p. = climactic parallelism, 

al. p. = alternate parallelism, 

ch. = chiasmus. 

K. = Kina rhythm. 



1 See J. H. Bernard, ICC., Vol. I. 



PREFACE. 

The books of the Bible, almost without exception, were written 
primarily for hearers rather than for readers. The authors en- 
visage an audience. It is only in such an environment that their 
messages find a natural setting and locus stand i. In the 
congregation prose sections were read aloud and hymns chanted. 
It is with the latter that we are here mainly concerned. 

That the Psalmody extends beyond the Psalter is now generally 
recognized. With the exception of The Songs of Solomon, all lyric 
poetry expressed in the forms of odes, songs> psalms and hymns, 
was probably written not to be read aloud as poetry but to be 
chanted in public worship by chorister or choir. That they are 
essentially ancient hymns is made evident not merely by the fact 
that they are written in forms of parallelism, rhythm and accent 
but even more by the qualities of spiritual feeling and desire 
the music of faith, hope, and love which pervades them as a deep 
religious, strain. Hymns of the New Testament, as well as the 
Old, partake of these qualities. Fondness for lyrical harmony 
even for mere melodic progression and volume of tone was 
a characteristic common to both Greek and Hebrew. 

Now it is the aim and purport of this little volume to advance 
one step beyond the position taken by those New Testament 
scholars who have demonstrated the poetical and liturgical charac- 
ter of large sections of The Fourth Gospel. It is here maintained 
that not only the Prologue but all these other sections are prose- 
hymns and appeal is made, on the evidence submitted, to the 
judgment of those readers who have made a study of the literary 
forms of this Gospel. 



If the comparative study of Chapters II and III is somewhat 
tedious, it is because of un embarrass de richesses 
presented by ancient hymnody and the difficulty of deciding what 
passages might be excluded. On the other hand it may be feared 
that Chapter IV suffers from undue brevity for, while it is true 
that the evidences therein adduced are circumstantial and inci- 
dental to the main theme, they nevertheless offer solutions to some 
of the more serious Johannine problems and for that reason de- 
serve fuller treatment. I can only venture to hope that they may 
receive such treatment from more competent hands. It gives me 
much pleasure to acknowledge the assistance rendered to me in 
the revising of proofs by the publisher, Dr. Alfred Topelmann, 
and by Dr. Karl R. Kalbfleisch, of the University of Giessen, 
whose merit as philologist and exegete is recognized by scholars 
everywhere. 

W. H. R. 
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INTRODUCTION. . A. 

Since the year 1906 when Prof. E. F. Scott published his challen- 
ging work on The Fourth Gospel, the attention of critics has been 
directed, with a profusion of effort and a paucity of result, to the 
opposition of contraries* around which that writer built his argu- 
ments. It will be remembered that Dr. Scott maintained that the 
author, writing at the junction-point of two eras, through failure 
to think out his position in any logical way, simply combined, 
sometimes on the same page, the irreconcilable tenets of conflicting 
epochs of culture. Successive writers, unable to accept this view, 
have unsuccessfully advocated duality of authorship or some form 
of an Ur- Johannean theory. It is not, then, a matter of surprise 
to find that nearly all the major and some of the minor Johannine 
problems remain unsolved. Now it sometimes happens in the field 
of literary criticism, as in the business of practical mining, that a 
worker in one section will discover a lead that runs through 
adjoining fields. With all due humility the present writer proffers 
the suggestion that he has discovered such a lead. While studying 
the formation of the Logos Hymn which lies embedded in The 
Prologue the writer came to the conclusion that The Prologue as 
it stands, with the interpretative comments of the author, bears a 
closer resemblance to Semitic hymnody in general than the Logos 
Hymn itself; for it is a characteristic of Semitic hymns that their 
thought is interwoven with historic reality whereas the Logos Hymn 
proper (as separated by C. Cryer and J. H. Bernard), is purely 
Philonic in its concept and Hellenistic in its structure. Then follo- 
wed the conviction, confirmed after repeated investigations, that 
other large sections of the Gospel are written in forms of parallelism 
and accent which, even more than The Prologue, closely resemble 
Semitic prose-hymns. Naturally the question arose What bearing 
will this have on the major Johannine problems ? Here the deve- 
lopment is as surprising as it is clear. As will be shewn later, in 
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nearly every case the alleged contradictions lie between statements 
in the narratives and poetic utterances in the oracular hymns. 
Explanations of dislocations of the text and of anachronisms are 
rendered possible. Herein also lies the meaning of the deep rhyth- 
mical and liturgical character of the Gospel. The poetic-allegorical 
quality is evident throughout but in those sections where the emo- 
tional feeling rises high and strong the Hebraic mood of the author 
finds expression in the parattelismus membrorum and accentual 
moulds of Semitic hymnody. 

As there was the greatest need so also was there the highest 
precedent for such a writing. In the olden time in periods of sorest 
trial the ancient faith had received inspiration and revival through 
similar media. Centuries had passed. Jesus had come and gone. 
A great new vital faith, nurtured at first by a hope of his speedy 
return, had been kindled in the hearts of men. As time passed this 
hope found a better fulfilment. It was replaced by a sense of his 
spiritual presence. Accordingly a new presentation of his earthly 
life was needed. Unforeseen difficulties and grievous trials beset the 
infant Church- Once again arose the need for a ministry of consola- 
tion and assurance. In form as in substance The Fourth Gospel 
was designed to meet that need. Its prose-narratives give a new 
setting and appraisement of the historic life of Jesus. The Prologue, 
the 'Discourses', the Great Prayer and other sections which modern 
critics have regarded as prose-interpretations are, in reality, prose- 
hymns written to be chanted by a chorister either as prelude or as 
postlude to the reading of the narrative-sections in two or more 
periods of Public Worship. This we conceive to be the relation of 
The Fourth Gospel to the Christian Cultus of the second century; 



INTRODUCTION. B. 

In every religion a cultus arises as a development of certain ele- 
ments which are, either generically or specifically, vital and in- 
herent. In the discussion of these elements it has been customary 
to emphasize the sense of awe and of dependence on higher powers ; 
the consciousness of sin and of accountability; the fear of punish- 
ment and the desire for pardon and protection. But in the higher 
religions there is also manifest a deep longing for assurance and 
peace and for communion with the deity. Accordingly in these 
religions a place is found in the cultus not only for a liturgy of 
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adoration and praise, supplication and sacrifice on the part of the 
worshipper, but for oracles, promises and 'covenant mercies' on 
the part of the deity. The particular form of the cultus is determined 
largely by the desire to make it acceptable both to the deity and 
to the worshipper. 

The cultus is more, however, than a medium of religious expres- 
sion. It is itself an integral part of the truth which it preserves and 
enshrines. It is creative and, as such, determinative in some measure 
of the values to be conserved both in creed and practice. It awakens 
devout aspirations and becomes a powerful factor in the propagation 
of the faith. It possesses, therefore, not merely an aesthetic value 
but a doctrinal and ethical suggestiveness. This last thought should 
be kept in mind when we seek to estimate the place and function 
of hymnody in the cultus. 

The more recent study of hymnology has disclosed that the term 
vftvog was given a very comprehensive meaning in the early Chri- 
stian Church l . It was used to designate not only metrical hymns, 
canticles and verses which rhymed, but was more generally applied 
to prose hymns in which rhythm and accent determine the musical 
quality and tone 2 . A broad survey of the subject shews that ancient 
hymns include ethical odes, didactic chants, divine oracles, pro- 
nouncements, and promises, as well as psalms of praise and prayer. 
The religions of antiquity were vocal with all manner of lyrical 
utterances. Even the religion of the stolid Chinese, whose inhar- 
monious chantings are proverbial, is no exception. In many of the 
Sacred Books of the East hymns rise naturally, or sometimes 
abruptly, in the midst of the prosenarratives (vide Numbers chs. 
XXII XXIV). These hymns usually take the form of prayer or 
praise or prophetic pronouncement. Occasionally the deity himself 
is heard speaking in utterances which were evidently written to be 
chanted by a priest or cantor. See (i) The Book of the Dead: Of 
Coming Forth from Re-stav; Of Sekhet-Hetept; The Makhent Boat Etc. 
(2) Egyptian Tales: The Adventures of Sanehat. (3) The Ramayana: 
Canto XIV, Ravan Doomed; Canto XXVIII, The Death of Tadaka. 
(4) Cols. IX and X Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar: (5) Occasio- 
nal passages in the Mahabharata and (6) in the Epic of Ishtar and 
Izdubar. 

The beginning of our era saw no abatement but rather an increase 
of interest in hymnody. According to Philo The Therapeutae, who 

1 See art. in ERE. by A. Baumstark. 

2 Art. Hebrew Hymnody EB. 
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lived near Alexandria, were accustomed to compose original hymns 
for use at the great religious festivals, and Jewish versifiers sought, 
by their manipulation of the Sibylline oracles which were chanted 
in heathen temples, to win converts to their religion. Judaism which 
always presented its most attractive side to paganism* (Schurer) 
did not neglect the impressive ministry of psalmody. Those who 
thronged the streets to the markets, the law-courts, the baths, the 
threatres, the museums or the amphitheatre, beheld on fixed days 
the open doors of a synagogue, and overheard the music of praise 
and the solemn intonation of prayers. (The Mystery Religions and 
Christianity p. 25 Angus.) 

Christianity was pre-eminently a religion that called for sacred 
song, and the singing of Christian hymns as well as of the Old Testa- 
ment psalms constituted, from the very beginning a most important 
part of the worship of believers. A strange new sense of victory and 
rapture, in the very midst of defeat and suffering, could find no 
other vehicle of expression so suitable as the singing of hymns. 
Paul and Silas sang in prison. The Apostle commends the use of 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs (Eph. 5 : 19; Col. 3 : 16) and, 
in I Cor. 14 : 26 he refers, as a matter of course, to the freedom and 
spontaneity with which gifted members of the church composed 
and introduced new hymns. The oft-quoted letter of Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan indicates that, at the dawn of the second century, 
Christianity had so far triumphed in the Province of Bithynia that 
people in great numbers were leaving the pagan temples and giving 
adherence to the new religion. One of the notable features of this 
triumphant religion was its gift of song: Carmenque Christo quasi 
Deo dicer e invicem secum. This custom of singing hymns anti- 
phonally (invicem secum), or of singing responses is clearly traceable 
to a Hebrew origin and offers evidence of a desire to continue the 
practice of the Temple choir. The above quotation seems to prove 
that the practice not only of singing hymns, but of singing them 
antiphonally, was already established in the Bithynian churches at 
an early date. This gives support to the tradition recorded by the 
historian Socrates, that Ignatius (who suffered martyrdom about 
107 A. D.), introduced antiphonal singing into the church of 
Antioch from which it quickly spread to other churches. What has 
become of these and other early hymns? The New Testament 
Canon probably was not closed until about the middle of the fourth 
century. Is it not rather surprising that it contains (apart from 
quotations from the Psalms and the Lucan hymns of the Nativity) , 
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so little of this class of literature ? If we could put ourselves in the 
place of either the Jewish or Gentile converts who entered the 
Church in the first three centuries would we not expect to find 
considerable space within the sacred books devoted to hymnody ? 
The more careful scrutiny of modern criticism has disclosed that 
the oracular and Messianic passages of Old Testament prophecy 
are what Prof. W. Jordan has termed Songs of Service and Sacri- 
fice , and that these are capable of being sung impressively in mo- 
dern oratorios as they were doubtless designed to be chanted in 
Hebrew by priest and Levite. A similar scrutiny has revealed the 
presence in the New Testament (especially in The Book of Reve- 
lation), of portions of majestic prose-hymns and odes. A more 
comprehensive view of the nature of ancient hymnody will reveal 
the possibility of including still other passages in this category. 



CHAPTER I, 
The Thesis. 

Nothing is more striking in the Sacred Books of the East than 
the assurance and candour with which the seers speak of Divine 
fiats, origins, and events hidden from the ken of ordinary mortals. 
The Deity himself speaks without introduction or through his 
spokesman, and often with startling abruptness. Two diverse ex- 
planations have been given of these phenomena. Some writers refer 
to the naivete of the ancient seers ; others dilate on their subtlety. 
In reality a satisfactory explanation is found only in reference to 
that rapt subjectivity of thought which is so characteristic of all 
religious thinkers of the East. The sage gave himself to meditation 
until, in his musing, he felt himself to be identified with that 
Eternal Wisdom whose words he uttered. The prophet brooded 
over questions of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, until 
at last in ecstasy of boldness he believed himself to be the voice 
of his God. The poet or psalmist, as mediator between God and 
man, spoke for both in turn until; in rapture of song, his spirit 
travelled back and forth between earth and heaven as on a Jacob's 
ladder. Without any begging of the question involved in this thesis 
it may be observed here that a deeper appreciation of this rapt 
subjectivity and intensity of thought invests with a new value 
the messages of the great seers, and opens up an avenue for the 
discussion of the possibility of arriving at reality by this process. 
Such appreciation strengthens the conviction that the kingdom 
of reality pertains not to those who are mainly concerned with the 
ornaments found in the outer vestibule of life but to the spiritually- 
minded who dwell within its sanctuary. 

Of all the odes, psalms and hymns of antiquity none are so im- 
pressive as those in which the Divine Being declares his will or 
gives assurance of his favour. Surpassing all others in imagery, in 
rhythmical quality and in power of intonation they have been 
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usually treated (unless found in a collection of psalms or odes), as 
though they were prose compositions, part and parcel of a narrative 
in which we have what purport to be the ipsissima verba of the 
Divine Being. This malappraisement is not always due to preoccu- 
pation with the gravity of the thoughts expressed. Even in reading 
Homer we are sometimes deaf to the music of the accompanying 
lyre. This tendency is more apparent in our perusal of the canonical 
writings. As centuries pass men crave for historical certitude. Even 
the poetical character of the hymn or ode is overlooked. The reli- 
gious devotee desires to believe that he is listening to words which 
were actually spoken and not to a poetical interpretation of tradi- 
tional utterances. This conception becomes fixed and crystallized 
when, in the interest of dogma these oracular odes and hymns are 
made the basis of systems of belief and teaching. The unusual form 
of the communication may be recognized but it can be readily 
explained by the consideration that gods do not speak after the 
manner of men. The history of Buddhism, which derives so ex- 
tensively from Hinduism, would doubtless have been different if 
the oracular chants and sayings contained in the Vedas had not 
become obscured by this process. Compare the four Vedas viz. 
Rigveda (the Veda of praise), Yajurveda (the Veda of sacrifice), 
Samaveda (the Veda of chanting), and Atharveda (the Veda of 
incantations^ blessings etc.). with the Vedanta, the second great 
division of the Mimansa school of Hindu philosophy which concerns 
itself with the interpretation or ultimate aim of the Vedas for the 
purpose of investigating the relation in which the universe, and 
especially the human soul, stands to Brahman the Supreme Spirit. 
The process is even more clearly discerned in tracing the develop- 
ment from the Aranyakas, which contained a mixture of legendary 
narrative and theosophical speculation, to the mythical doctrines 
of the Upanishads (vide the treatises on Knowledge of the Living 
Spirit and Life and consciousness*). Among Vedic Hymns one 
entitled To the Unknown God and another To the Maruts and 
Indra with prologue, dialogue and epilogue are especially signifi- 
cant. This whole process, unfolding into the refinements and ela- 
borations of Buddhism is, in a general way, analogous to the pro- 
cess of interpretation and definition by which the main orthodox 
doctrines of the Church were evolved, in part, from the Prologue 
and Discourses of The Fourth Gospel. 

Later phases of this development are seen (i) in the controversies 
waged over the precise meaning of the dogmas and, (2) in the 

R a n e y : The Relation of the Fourth Gospel. 2 
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inevitable reactions of criticism, concerned mainly with the various 
streams of influence which have entered into the original com- 
positions. 

Other factors have contributed even more to the general confusion 
and malappraisement. The marked freedom and diversity shewn 
in the form and structure of prose-hymns tend to obscure their real 
character. This is especially true in a translation. Prose-hymns 
differ from prose only in parallelistic structure and rhythmic tone. 
They can be read impressively as well as sung. Then, too, as Julian 
points out, our lack of knowledge of 1 the strophes of ancient 
poetry, .... of the musical accents, the liturgical use of de- 
tached versicles and other characteristics of Hebrew hymnody has, 
to a great extent, dulled our perception of the peculiar musical 
qualities of prose-hymns. It is true that under the circumstances 
an exact knowledge of the technique, (if such really existed), is 
impossible and subtlety or finesse would be worse than useless in 
solving the problem, yet a certain imaginative appreciation of what 
must have been the nature of the chantings and intonations of the 
ancient liturgies is required, as well as a sympathetic evaluation of 
the quality of thought and feeling which naturally sought ex- 
pression in these forms. But the most recent treatment of this 
subject indicates a noticeable change. Modern use has perforce 
changed the definition of the word 'hymn'. That word now com- 
prehends rhythmical prose as well as verse; prayer and spiritual 
meditation as well as praise .... Also the modern distinction bet- 
ween psalms and hymns is arbitrary* (See Art. Hymns in E.B.) . 
As already implied in the Introduction this is but a return to the 
more comprehensive meaning that the Greeks gave to the term 
vjuvoi; in the first century. It may almost be taken for granted 
that whenever a passage in the Old or New Testaments exhibits a 
combination of parallelism, rhythm and poetic beauty it may be 
classified as a hymn or ode. 

These preliminary considerations may suffice to introduce our 
thesis which is that the Prologue of The Fourth Gospel (Jn. I: 
J 18), the 'comments' of Jn. Ill: 1421; 31 36; the parable 
of Jn. X: J 18 the 'discourses' of Jn. XIV, XV, XVI and the 
prayer of Jn. XVII are prose-hymns written to be sung or chanted 
by cantor or choir; and that in all probability the Gospel was written 
for use in two or more consecutive periods of worship. Before 



1 See Diet, of Hymnody. 
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entering upon a detailed study of the structure of those passages 
it will be necessary to examine the forms of hymnody found in 
Babylonian and Egyptian mythology and religion, to trace their 
richer development in the Hebrew psalms and oracles, and at the 
same time to make some comparison between these more ancient 
hymns and the Johannine and other hymn-sections of the New 
Testament. A comparative study of certain hymn-portions of the 
Mystery Religions, of the Old Testament Apocrypha, the Psalms 
of Solomon and, more particularly, of The Odes of Solomon, will 
be followed by a consideration of relevant particulars as to the 
purpose and structure of The Fourth Gospel. In Chapter V. The 
Prologue, 'Discourses', and Prayer will be re-written in the form of 
prose-hymns. 



CHAPTER II, 

The Sources and Characteristics of Hebrew Hymnody 
in Relation to the Prose-Hymns of The Fourth Gospel. 

The marks of individuality evident throughout The Fourth Gospel 
which bear evidence to unity of authorship have been variously 
designated, but those writers seem nearest the truth who recognize 
in them the poetic gifts of a lofty seer. Only a poetic genius could 
blend into one strong current the various streams of influence 
which flowed around him Synoptic, Pauline, Alexandrian, Pale- 
stinian, ecclesiastical and use them for the fulfilment of a great 
purpose. But beneath those influences (which were mainly doctrinal) 
there lay a mood, a temper, Hebraic and Semitic by nature but 
transformed and illuminated by a new and powerful faith. It is 
with this mood and the mode of its expression that we are here 
mainly concerned. 

The Hellenistic conceptions, incorporated in this Gospel have, 
for a long time, engaged the attention of scholars almost to the ex- 
clusion of those Semitic moulds of thought and that peculiar 
undertone of feeling which find expression in Aramaic style and 
diction. In more recent years, however, an understanding of the 
forms of utterance has been enlisted as an aid in the interpretation 
of the Gospel itself (See Burney on t>The Aramaic Origin of The 
Fourth Gosfiehi). 

Style and thought are ever inseparable; but of far more impor- 
tance is the consideration that the vehicle or form employed de- 
termines the manner in which the writer designs that his thoughts 
shall be understood. Thoughts expressed in poem, allegory, hymn 
or prayer have an aspect or bearing on life different from that of 
thoughts expressed in prose. What forms did the author of The 
Fourth Gospel employ, and whence are they derived? 

C. F. Burney in his advocacy of an Aramaic origin has presented 
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strong arguments of a linguistic character which have been ans- 
wered only partially by Bernard, who seeks to explain the Aramaic 
resemblances by the influence on the author of his native language. 
This debate is not of vital concern to our subject, but it may be ob- 
served that the very marked Aramaic features and their frequent ap- 
pearance can be most naturally explained if we assume that the Gos- 
pel was written in Aramaic and afterwards translated and edited by 
one who was more familiar with the Aramaic idiom than with the 
Greek. In any case the Aramaic influence is now generally admitted. 
Now we know that the Aramaic language derived directly and 
extensively both in form and in substance from the Assyrian. It 
was in use over a wide area even in Babylonian times and Aramaic 
inscriptions and papyri have been found in Syria, Babylonia, Egypt 
and Arabia. It was apparently employed as the language of diplo- 
macy (Isa. 36, v. u) in the 8th century B. C. and it was probably 
at that period that it became very considerably and permanently 
influenced by the Assyrian in its vocabulary, grammar and syntax. 
(Margoliouth in HDB.). Admitting, then, the reality of Aramaic 
influence on the thought-forms of The Fourth Gospel we should 
not be surprised to find perpetuated through it certain resemblances 
to those lyrical or rhythmical forms or modes by which the Assyrians 
and Babylonians were wont to cherish their religious beliefs and 
ideas. This view will appear more historically probable when we 
recall the fact that this native Aramaic influence was inseparable 
in the life of our author from that inspiration which he had received 
from the Hebrew prophets and psalmists whose writings, in their 
structural form, bear a general family resemblance to Babylonian 
odes and hymns. Still greater and more immediate sources of in- 
spiration were found in the Aramaic sayings of Jesus which con- 
tained (as evidenced by the various Synoptic strains as well as 
by the Johannine tradition), many passages marked not only by 
parallelism and rhythm but also by rhyme 1 . 

THE PERSISTENCE OF SEMITIC RHYTHM. 

A very large proportion of Babylonian hymns are apparently of 
Sumerian origin. It is very remarkable that though these hymns 
have been translated, emended, adapted, they have yet retained 
their ancient characteristics. Dr. Peters cites a Sumerian hymn 

1 See Dr. Burney in The Poetry of our Lord. 
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which probably had its origin in Nippur about 3000 B. C. and 
contains a colophon that it was copied in 97 B. C. when it was 
apparently still in use. Many other hymns are known however only 
in the Semitic idiom and do not seem to have been based on any 
Sumerian original. They manifest an equal degree of persistency. 
Both of these two classes of hymns, although addressed to different 
deities, do not vary greatly in form. 

Sumero-Babylonian, Egyptian and Hebrew hymns bear strong 
evidence in their structural formation to a common ancestral 
relationship. The resemblance between the Hebrew and Babylonian 
is particularly close as seen in certain ritual formulae, ideas, and 
conventions, which recur in both; and the whole poetic scheme is 
substantially identical in all three. Evidences of the growth, 
adaptation and recension of hymns re-appear in all periods while 
at the same time the general form persists with remarkable tenacity. 
The seventy-second Psalm reminds us, says Dr. Peters, of old 
Sumerian hymns written to or for kings. 

The specific characteristics of Babylonian, Egyptian and Hebrew 
hymnody are (i) rhythmic thought expressed in repetition, balance 
and similarity of utterance or so-called parallelism and chiasm; and 
(2) rhythmic tone expressed in the accentual system. 

A. Parallelism. 

In parallelism the same thought is repeated in different or partly 
similiar words; or different thoughts are contrasted, compared, or 
further developed in the same way. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all lines of a poem or hymn are expressly marked by 
this feature of parallelism. In many instances, as we shall see, the 
lines are not arranged in parallels. But parallelism gives the rhyth- 
mic thought and movement. It strikes the chord which echoes with 
variations through all the lines. This fact has not been made suffi- 
ciently clear by writers on the subject. Lines which are not arranged 
in parallels echo or develope the thoughts and notes of those which 
are so arranged. Professor J. E. McFadyen in his Introduction to 
the Old Testament (p. 238) defines Hebrew parallelism as the 
response of thought to thought, the calling of deep to deep, the 
solemn harmonies that run through the universe. 

Robert Lowth in his De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum (c. 1753) made 
extensive use of the earlier writings of Rabbi Azariah die Rossi 
and Schottgen to demonstrate the three principal varieties of 
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parallelism which contribute the most important differentiae bet- 
ween Hebrew prose and psalmody and are characteristic of pro- 
phetic no less than of writings usually classified as poetical. The 
following quotations will illustrate with greater detail the develop- 
ment of these characteristics, and for the purpose of our argument, 
it will be well to bear in mind that these Semitic features persist 
(with modifications), in the Septuagint Version, the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, the Odes (or Hymns) of Solomon and in the psalm quotations 
and hymnal passages of the New Testament. 

/. Synonymous Parallelism. 

The most common form is synonymous parallelism in which, 
when it is well developed each member (i. e. subject, verb and object) 
of the first stichos or line, as the case may be, is reproduced by a 
corresponding term either synonymous or similar in the par- 
allel stichos or line. There is a correspondence in idea between the 
stichoi or lines, the second and sometimes the third and fourth 
echoing or re-inforcing the sense of the first in either equivalent 
or different terms. 

In the Babylonian Creation-Myth the other gods address Marduk 
as their champion against Tiamat in lines which show the origin 
of this type of parallelism. 

Thou art chief est among the great gods // Thy fate is unequall- 
ed / Thy word is Anu 1 . // 

Marduk thou art chiefest among the great gods // Thy fate is 
unequalled / Thy word is Anu. // 

Henceforth thy command is supreme // 

To exalt and to abase is in thy hands // 

Established is the word of thy mouth // 

Thy command can not be stopped.* // 

This well illustrates the frequent combination of different forms. Each 
of the first two lines is a tristich and the last four lines form a qua- 
train in which the first and fourth are synonymous and the second 
and third are definitive of the other two and correspond in idea. 

Merodach, another earth-hero, who in popular belief rose to the 
rank of the gods, discourses in a hymn the tenor of which is seen 
in the following lines: 

The god who binds the hosts of the firmament / In my right 
hand I bear // 

1 1. e. has the authority of Anu. 
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The god who slays the hosts of the firmament / In my left hand 

I bear // 

The sun-god of fifty paces / The falchion which proclaims me / 
As Anu I bear. // 

Well developed forms of synonymous parallelism abound in Hebrew 
psalms and oracles. The following passage combines parallelism 
between the lines with parallelism between the stichoi. 
Say ye not, / A conspiracy, // 

Concerning all whereof this people shall say, / A Conspiracy // 
Neither fear ye their fear, // Nor be ye in dread thereof; // 
Jehovah of hosts him shall ye sanctify, // 
And let him be your fear //; And let him be your dread. // 
And he shall be for a sanctuary; // 

But for a stone of stumbling, // And for a rock of offence, // 
To both the houses of Israel; // 
For a gin and for a snare, / 
To the inhabitants of Jerusalem; // 
And many shall stumble thereon and fall // 
And be broken, / and be snared, / and be taken. // (Isaiah, 8, 

vvs. 12 15) 

cf . Psalm 1 1 8, v. 22, and the use made of these two oracles in I Peter 
2, vvs. 7 8. It is possible that parallelism had its origin in, or 
was suggested by, the repetition of lines and of refrains by choristers 
and choruses of priests. The sayings attributed to the goddess 
Ishtar (Astarte) are everywhere marked by a vigour which relieves 
the monotony caused by repetition. After a worshipper has finished 
a hymn of praise to her honor, her voice is heard: 
For determining oracles / I have been established, // 

In perfection / have I been established; // 
For determining oracles / of my father Sin / I have been esta- 
blished, // 

In perfection / have I been established; // 
For determining oracles / of my brother Shamash / 1 have been 

established, // 

In perfection / have I been established,* etc. etc. 
With greater elation and variety of utterance she declares her 
supremacy in lively chant : 

Full of delight / is my majesty, // 

Full of delight / is my supremacy, // 
Full of delight / do I as a goddess / walk supreme. // 
Ishtar, / the goddess of morning, / am I, // 
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Ishtar, / the goddess of evening / am I // 
Ishtar, / to open the lock of heaven's gate / 
Belongs to my supremacy. // 
The destroyer of heaven, / the devastator of earth, // 

Such is my majesty // 

To rise up out of / the foundation / of heaven, // 
Whose fame shines among / the habitation / of men // 

Such is my supremacy. // 
The mountain I sweep out of the way // 

Such is my supremacy; // 
The destroyer of mountain walls am I, // 
The foundation of their greatness am I, // 

Such is my supremacy.* 

If the lines were sung by a priest, the refrain was probably sung 
by a chorus of priests, or it may be that the lines were alternately 
chanted by a priest and a chorus. Psalm 136 affords a good illu- 
stration of this kind of singing and all litanies, ancient and modern, 
demonstrate its persistence and effectiveness. 

Parallelism between lines is not as well developed in Babylonian 
and Egyptian hymns as in the more sonorous and majestic Hebrew 
psalms and oracles; yet, in the former it has a peculiar cadence 
and harmony. The following stanza, taken from a series of hymns 
of the igth Egyptian dynasty (1350 1200 B. C.) is in praise of 
Amen-Ra and gives voice to the religion of the poor: 
Who comes / at the voice / of the distressed one, // 
Who gives breath to / the one who is wretched, // 
Who comes / at the voice / of the humble man; // 
I call upon thee / when I am in distress, // 
And thou comest / that thou mayest save me; // 
That thou mayest give breath / to him that is wretched. // 
That thou mayst save me / that am in bondage. // 



Thou art a lord / to him that calls upon thee; // 
For the Lord is disposed / to be merciful.* 

The fourth line in a typical manner introduces a personal note 
giving a realistic touch to the hymn. 
Many combinations are possible. 

(a) Sun, / stand thou still / upon Gideon, // 

And thou, / Moon, / upon the valley of Ajalon. 
Here the arrangement is: a, b, c 

a 1 , b 1 , c 1 
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cf. (Jn. 17, v. 18) As them didst send / me / into the world // 

So sent I / them / into the world. 

(b) In Judah / is God / known, // 
His name / is great / in Israel. 

Here the order is: a, b, c, 

b 1 , c 1 , a 1 

(c) Except Jehovah / build / the house // They labour / 

in vain / that build it; // 
Except Jehovah / keep / the city // The watchman / 

waketh / but in vain. // (Ps. 127, v. i) 
Here each line is a distich and the arrangement is: 
a, b, c, d, e, f. 
a 1 , b 1 , c 1 d 1 , f 1 , e 1 . 
An instance of complete parallelism is seen in ps. 101, v. 7, 

He that / worketh / deceit // Shall not / dwell / within 

my house // 
He that / speaketh / falsehood // Shall not /be established / 

before mine eyes. 
and in Ps. 94, v. 9, 

He that / planteth / the ear // Shall he / not / hear ? // 
He that / formed / the eye // Shall he / not / see ? // 
cf. As the branch / cannot bear fruit / of itself // Except / 

it abide / in the vine // , 

So neither / can ye // Except / ye abide / in me. (Jn. 15, 

v. 4) 

The ellipsis in the first stichos of the second line calls for more 
deliberate emphasis and prolongation of the rhythmic note, 
cf. also: If ye / keep / my commandments // 

Ye shall / abide / in my love // 
Even as I / have kept / my Father's commandments // 

And / abide / in his live. (Jn. 15, v. 10) 

Dr. Burney, in his treatment of the subject does not clearly di- 
stinguish parallelism between the stichoi from parallelism between 
the lines but this has been demonstrated by Prof. Meek in an 
article entitled The Structure of Hebrew Poetry appearing in The 
Journal of Religion, October 1930. He cites Ps. 19, vvs. i -2 as 
a good example of synonymous parallelism between the stichoi 
where the scheme is: 

a, b, c, c 1 , b 1 , a 1 

d, e, f, di, e 1 , f 1 

The heavens / are telling / the glory of God // 
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And the work of his hands / the sky / is declaring // 
Day unto day / pours forth / speech // And night unto night / 

declares / knowledge.* 

In Jn. 14, v. 27 the parallelism is between stichoi, 
Peace / I leave with / you // My peace / 1 give un,to / you, 
Not as / the world / giveth // Give / I / unto you // 
Let not / your heart / be troubled // Neither / let it be / afraid. 
and again in Jn. 14, v. 20, 

If they / persecuted / me // They will / also / persecute you // 
If they / kept / my word // They will / keep / yours also. 
The ease with which the writers combined parallelism between 
lines with parallelism between stichoi is well illustrated in Ps. 114, 
vvs. i 4; Ps. 34, vvs. 12 13; Isa. 55, vvs. 6 7. 

Psalmists and versifiers made the freest possible use of these 
schemes changing from one to another and often, (as we shall see), 
adopting different varieties of parallelism even in the same quatrain 
or stanza. In every case the thought moulded and determined the 
form and no forms could be more plastic than those employed by 
Hebrew writers. 

From Aram / hath Belek / brought me, // 
The King of Moab / from the mountains / of the East ; // 
Come, / curse me / Jacob! // And come, / defy / Israel! // 
How / shall I / curse // Whom God / hath not / cursed? // 
And how / shall I / defy // Whom God / hath not / defied ? // 
For from the tops / of the rocks / I see him, // 
And from the hills / I behold him: // 
Lo, / it is a people / that dwelleth / alone, // 
And shall not / be reckoned / among the nations. // 
Who can count / the dust / of Jacob ? // Or number / the fourth 

part / of Israel? // 
Let me die the death / of the righteous // And let my last end / 

be like his. // (Num. 23, vvs. 7 10) 

The re-inforcing of an idea through synonymous parallelism could 
lend itself either to a ministry of fear or to one of consolation: 
He giveth / power / to the faint // And to the weak / he in- 

creaseth / strenght; // 
Even the youths / shall faint / and be weary // And the young 

men / shall utterly / fall. // 

But they that wait / upon the Lord /shall renew / their strength, // 
They shall mount up / with wings / of eagles; // 
They shall run // and not be weary; // 
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And they shall walk // and not faint. (Isa. 40, vvs. 29 31) 
cf. Jn. 15, vvs. 26 27: 

But when / the Comforter / is come // Whom I will send / unto 

you / from the Father, // 

Even the spirit / of truth // Which proceedeth from / the Father. // 
He / shall testify / of me; // 
And ye also / shall bear witness // 
Because ye have been / with me // from the beginning. 

The last two lines illustrate a common form of synthetic parallelism, 
(see below), and the impressiveness of the third line is accentuated 
by the changed form of parallelism and rhythm which it introduces. 
In an Egyptian hymn the god Amen is heard guiding his son, 
the King Tahutmes, round the whole circuit of the world giving 
it all into his power. 

I have made them see / thy majesty // As a / fierce-eyed / lion // 
While thou makest / them // Corpses / in their valley // 
I have come / giving thee / to smite those // Who are nigh / the 
border // 

Thou hast smitten / the sand-dwellers //As captors / of life. 
Here we meet with an unusual form in which the second stichos of 
each line stands in apposition with the last word of the preceding 
stichos (vide Lk. 2, vvs. 30, 31, 32, where the last three lines stand 
in apposition with the last word in v. 30). There are two .instances 
of this in Jn. 17, vvs. 23: 

Even as thou gavest him / authority / over all flesh // 
That to all / whom thou hast given him // 

He should give / eternal life; // 
And this / is life eternal // 

That they should know / thee / the only true God // 
And him whom thou didst / send / even Jesus Christ. 

A variation of synonymous parallelism is seen in what Driver 
in his Old Testament Introduction calls ascending or climactic 
parallelism. Parallel thoughts are ranged in an ascending scale. 
In its simplest form the first line is left unfinished but the second 
line adds what is necessary to give completeness. 

Ascribe / unto Jehovah, // O ye sons / of the mighty // 
Ascribe / unto Jehovah, // glory / and strength. (Ps. 29, v. i) 

The floods / have lifted up, // O Lord, // 

The floods / have lifted up // their voice. (Ps. 92, v. 9) 
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For lo, / thime enemies> / O Lord, // 

Fo lo, / thine enemies / shall perish. (Ps. 93, v. 3) 

Till thy people / pass over, // O Jehovah, // 

Till thy people / pass over / that thou hast purchased.* 

(Exodus 15, v. 16 b) 

In its higher forms the first line or couplet may be complete in 
itself but the lines which follow carry the thought higher. 

The kings came / and fought // 

Then fought / the kings / of Canaan, etc. (Judges 5, v. 19 a) 

From heaven / fought / the stars // 

From their courses / they fought / against Sisera. 

(Judges 5, v. 20) 

Because they came not / to the help / of Jehovah // 

To the help / of Jehovah / against the mighty. (Judges 5, v. 23.) 

The Songs of Ascents, (Psalms 119 134), contain many examples 
of climactic parallelism. Were they not so called for this reason ? 
(vide Delitzsch). Some members of this group were probably 
misplaced. In Jn. I, v. i, a still higher form is found: 

In the beginning was / the Word // 
And the Word was / with God // 
And the Word was / God. 

cf. Jn. i, v. 7: 

The same came / for witness // 

That he might bear witness / of the light // 

That all / might believe / through him. 

also Jn. i, v. 10 : 

He / was in the world // 
And the world / was made / by him // 
And the world / knew him / not. 
and Jn. 10, v. n: 

I / am the good shepherd // 

The good shepherd / giveth his life / for the sheep. 
//. A second form is Antithetic Parallelism, in which the 
second member expresses a thought that stands in contrast or 
apposition to the first. In the ancient epic of Gilgamesh (Izdubar) 
the hero says to Enkidu: 

Thou art / in fear / of death // Thy prowress / lacks strength // 
I / will go before / thee // Though thou / tauntest me / with fear // 
Though I fall / I will establish / my name. 
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Here we find antithetic parallelism between the first two lines and 
again between the two stichoi in the last line. In another Babylonian 
hymn the gods entreat Marduk: 

Lord! /give life / to him // that trusts / in Thee; // 
But destroy / the life / of the god / who plots / evil. 
Again the other gods speak to Marduk: 

May thy fate, / Lord, / be supreme / among the gods! // 

To destroy / and to create, // Speak thou / the word // 

And thy command / shall be fulfilled // 

Command now, // And let the vesture / vanish // 

Speak the word / again // And let the vesture / re-appear // 

He obeyed / the words / of the gods // Marduk / spake / with his 

mouth // 

And the vesture / vanished // 
Again / he commanded // and the vesture / re-appeared. 

This stanza combines synonymous and antithetic parallelism. The 
three concluding stichoi give the sequel a common device in 
Semitic hymnody adding to the sense of reality by combining 
seeming fact with poetic fancy. Antithetic parallelism is most na- 
turally used where the hymn or ode becomes didactic in aim. 
e. g. For the Lord / knoweth / the way / of the righteous ; // 

But the way / of the ungodly / shall perish. (Ps v i, v. 6) 

The Lord / trieth / the righteous : // 

But the wicked / and him that loveth violence / his soul / 
hateth. (Ps. n, v. 5) 

They are brought down // and fallen // 

But we are risen // and stand upright. (Ps. 20, v. 8) 

The stone / which the builders / rejected // 

The same / is become the head / of the corner. (Ps. 118, v. 32) 

For the law / was given / by Moses // 

But grace / and truth / came / by Jesus Christ. (Jn. I, v. 17) 

In Jn. 3, vvs. 20, 21, the antithesis is between couplets: 

For every one that / doeth / evil // hateth / the light // 
Neither cometh / to the light // lest his deeds / should be re- 
proved // 

But he that doeth / truth // Cometh / to the light // 
That his deeds / may be manifested // that they are wrought / 
of God. 

The Fourth Gospel might almost be called The Gospel of Contrasts. 
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He that believeth / on the son / hath everlasting life // 

He that believeth / not / the son //shall not see / life. ( Jn. 3, v. 36) 

The thief cometh not // But to steal // and kill // and destroy // 

I came / that they might have life // And that they might have 

it / abundantly. (Jn. 10, v. 10) 

I will not leave you / comfortless // 

I will come / to you. (Jn. 14, v. 18) 

Every branch in me / that beareth not / fruit //He taketh it 

away // 

Every branch that / beareth / fruit // He / purgeth / it // 
That it may bring forth / more fruit. (Jn. 15, v. 2) 

In this, and in the four following quotations, antithetic is joined 

with synthetic (see below) parallelism. 

Henceforth / 1 call you not servants //, For the servant knoweth 

not / what his lord doeth //; 
But I have called you / friends //; For all things / that I have 

heard of my Father // 

I have made known / uuto you. (Ju. 15, v. 15) 

If ye were of the world, // the world would love its own; // 
But because ye are not / of the world // But I have chosen you / 

out of the world // 

Therefore the world / hateth / you. (Jn. 15, v. 19) 

These things I have spoken ; unto you // That / in me / ye 

might have peace; // 

In the world / ye shall have tribulation // But be of good cheer, // 
I have overcome / the world. (Jn. 16, v. 33) 

He that believeth / on him / is not / condemned // 
But he that believeth / not / is condemned already // 
Because he believeth / not / in the name // 

Of the only-begotten son of God. (Jn. 3, v. 18) 

cf . also Jn. 17, v. 5 : 

I pray not / that thou / shouldest take them / out of the world // 
But that thou shouldest / keep / them from the evil. ( Jn. 17, v. 15) 
These contrasted thoughts chanted in solemn tones would be 
peculiarly impressive. 

III. A third form is Constructive or Synthetic Parallelism, in 
which the parallelism of thought is incomplete and frequently gives 
way to a parallelism of form or structure. There is a balance or echo 
due to a suggested comparison or contrast. These synthetic forms 



are permeated throughout by a rhythmic tone engendered by the 
use of parallelism in certain lines ; i. e. the tone and harmony produ- 
ced by parallelism persist even through lines which are not strictly 
parallel. To quote the description of Lowth : Word does not answer 
to word and sentence to sentence, or equivalent to opposite, but 
there is a correspondence and equality between different proportions 
in respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentence and of the 
constructive parts. 

Upon a fragment K 3364 in the British Museum there is a copy 
of the instructions which the god Marduk was believed to have 
given man after his creation. The words are arranged as a didactic 
chant in a 3 : 3 rhythm (see below). It is a good example of purely 
synthetic parallelism: 

Towards thy god / shalt thou be pure of heart // 

For that is the glory / of the godhead. // 

Prayer and supplication / and bowing low / to the earth // 

Early in the morning / shalt thou offer unto him. 
cf. Stand in awe / and sin not // 

Commune with your own heart / upon your bed / and be still // 

Offer the sacrifices /of righteousness // 

And put your trust / in the Lord. (Ps 4, vvs 4, 5) 

On the same fragment (mentioned above) the god Marduk continues : 
The fear of god / begets mercy // 

Offerings / increase / life // And prayer / absolves / from sin; // 
He that / fears / the gods // shall not cry / aloud, // 
He that / fears / Anunuaki // shall have a long / life; // 
Speak not of things / that are hidden // Practice mercy // 
When thou makest a promise // Give and hold not back. 
Synthetic and synonymous parallelism are here combined as in 
so many Hebrew Psalms, 
cf . I sought the Lord / and He heard me // 

And delivered me / from all my fears; // 

They looked* upon him // and were lightened // 

And their faces were / not / ashamed. (Ps. 34, vvs, 4, 5) 
The second stichos, line or following lines may suggest the cause, 
reason or motive of that which is stated in the first, or they may 
express the sequel or result of that which is affirmed: 

Bow down thine ear, // Lord, // and answer me // 

For I am poor / and needy. 

God be merciful / unto us // and bless / us, // 

And cause His face / to shine / upon us; // 
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That thy way / may be known / upon earth; // 

Thy salvation / among all nations.* (Ps. 50, v. 15) 

Call upon me / in the day / of trouble // 

I will deliver / thee // and thou shalt glorify me. // (Ps. 50, v. 15) 
The passage in Isaiah 61, vvs. i, 3, is a good illustration of 
synthetic parallelism that is also progressive or climactic in thought. 
The connectives usually employed to designate the sequel or result 
in Hebrew psalmody are not always used in the oracles where the 
description is more graphic. 

Behold, my servant, / whom I uphold; / 

Mine elect in whom / my soul delighteth. // 

I have put my spirit / upon him; // 

He shall bring forth / judgment / to the Gentiles // 

He shall not cry / nor lift up // 

Nor cause his voice / to be heard / in the street. 
The third line here is causal in relation to the three following but 
there is no connective. The author of the Johannine passages is 
partial to the use of Iva, dia rovto, on, ovv, following in this 
respect the less terse and graphic forms of the psalmists, vide Jn. 16, 
vvs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19: 

A11 things / that the Father hath / are mine // 

Therefore, / said I, / that he shall take of mine // 

And shall shew it / unto you. // 

A little while, / and ye shall not see / me, // 

And again / a little while // and ye shall see / me // 

Because I go / to the Father. // 

Then said some of his diciples / among themselves // 

What is this / that he saith / unto us, // 

A little while, / and ye shall / not / see me, // 

And again, / A little while, / and ye / shall see / me // 

And because / I go to the Father, etc. etc. 
Among the prose hymns there is no other passage that appears so 
much like ordinary prose and so little like a hymn, but the notes 
of power, of pathos, and the appeal to the imagination expressed 
in a rhythm of assonance transform this dialogue into a strophic 
chant of singular impressiveness. The craving for realism expressed 
in question and answer is very ancient. It is found in many Baby- 
lonian hymns, and in the oracles of all nations. E. C. Clephane 
(1830 1869) made popular and effective use of this method in 
the song entitled The Ninety and Nine. Cf. also Jn. 10, vvs. 24-29 
(see Chapter IV). 

Raney: The Relation of the Fourth Gospel. 3 
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Other typical instances of constructive or synthetic parallelism 
in which the ideas of comparison, condition, cause and sequence 
are prominent appear in the following: 

Greater love / hath no man / than this // 
That a man / lay down / his life / for his friends; // 
Ye are my friends / if ye do the things / which I command you. 

(Jn. 15, vvs. 13, 14) 

Nevertheless, / 1 tell you the truth, // 

It is expedient / for you, // that I go away; // 

For if I go not / away // The Comforter / will not come / unto you // 

But if I go If I will send him / unto you. (Jn. 16, v. 7) 

Verily, / verily / 1 say unto you // 

That ye shall weep / and lament // But the world / shall rejoice : // 

Ye shall be sorrowful // But your sorrow / shall be turned into 

joy // 

A woman when she is in travail / hath sorrow // Because her 

hour / has come: // 
But when she is delivered / of the child // She remembereth no 

more / the anguish // 

For the joy / that a man is born / into the world. // 
And ye / therefore / now hath sorrow // 
But I will see you again // And your heart shall rejoice // 
And your joy / no one taketh away / from you. 

( Jn. 16, ws. 20, 21 and 22) 

Here the antithetic parallelism cf . v. 20, is most suitably followed 
by illustration and application in vvs. 21 and 22, in which anti- 
thetic and synthetic forms of parallelism are interwoven. Synthetic 
parallelism may be defined, in part, as lyrical prose and, as such, 
is well adapted to symbolical, emblematic and allegorical utterance. 

And the daughter / of Zion / is left // 
As a booth / in the wilderness // 

As a lodge / in 'a garden / of cucumbers //. 

As a besieged / city. (Isa. I, v. 8) 

They shall fear / thee /// while the sun / endureth // 

And so long / as the moon, // throughout / all / generations.* // 

(Ps. 72, v. 6) 

Give ear, // O Shepherd / of Israel // 
Thou that leadest / Joseph / like a flock: // 
Thou that sittest above / the cherubim // shine forth. 

(Ps. 80, v. i) 
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The power of synthetic thought that with one cosmic sweep 
could identify the Shepherd of Israel with the Omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe could find no more fitting vehicle of expression than 
that of Hebrew parallelism. 

He healeth / the broken / in heart // 
And bindeth up / their wounds; // 
He telleth / the number / of stars // 

He giveth them all / their names. (Ps. 147, vvs. 3, 4) 

For graphic description this form is as powerful as the others, 
e. g. And a stranger / will they not / follow // 
But will flee / from him // 

For they know not / the voice / of strangers. (Jn. 10, v. 5) 
I will no more / speak much / with you, // 
For the prince / of the world / cometh // 
And he hath nothing / in me. (Jn. 14, v. 30) 

Synthetic parallelism is also suited to express exalted felling in 
language that is not figurative. 

These things / have I spoken / unto you // 
That my joy / may be in you // 

And that your joy / may be made full. (Jn. 15, v. n) 

If ye were of the world, // The world would love its own, // 
But because ye are / not / of the world, // But I / chose you / out 

of the world, // 

Therefore the world / hateth / you. (Jn. 15, v. 19) 

A11 these things / will they do / unto you, // 
Because they have / not known / the Father / nor me. ( Jn. 16, v.3) 
And the glory / which thou hast given / me, // I have given / 

unto them; // 

That they may be one, // Even as we are one, // 
I in them, / and Thou in me, // That they / may be perfected / 

in one; // 

That the world may know // That thou didst send me // 
And lovedst them // Even as Thou lovedst me. 

(Jn. 17, vvs. 22, 23) 

Notice must also be taken of the use of chiasmus (snavodoo) , 
or parallelism by reverse order, e. g. Judges 5, v. 28, 
Through the window / she looked forth / and cried, // 
The mother of Sisera / . . . cried / through the lattice ; // 
Why is his chariot / so long / in coming ? // 
Why tarry / the wheels / of his chariot ? 
Cf. Jer. 31, v. 33, 

3* 
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I will put my law / in their inward parts // 

And in their heart / will I write it ; // 

And I / will be / their God // 

And they / shall be // my / people. 

(Compare St. Paul's rendering in Romans 10, v. 19, cf . Dt. 32, v. 21.) 
In the former the chiasmus is between single lines; in the latter 
there is parallelism between couplets. Cf. Jn. 10, vvs. 14, 15: 

And I know / mine own // And mine own / know me // 

Even as the Father / knoweth me // And I know / the Father // 

And I / lay down my life / for the sheep. 
The chiasm here is between the stichoi as it is also in Jn. 15, v. 16: 

Ye did not choose me, / But I chose you, // and appointed you. 
In this Gospel chiasmus occurs in passages where the structure is 
climactic. 

I came out / from the Father // And am come into / the world, 

Again I leave / the world // And go unto / the Father. 

(Jn. 16, v. 28) 

Father / the hour / is come, // 

Glorify / thy son, // That the son / may glorify / Thee. 

(Jn. 17, v. i) 

Parallelism in all these varieties is not limited to lines or couplets 
but is found in almost innumerable combinations in triplets, 
quatrains, sextettes, octaves. 

Instances of alternate parallelism may occasionally be found in 
all these types, e. g., 

Except the Lord / build the house, 

They labour in vain / that build it ; 

Except the Lord / keep the city, 

The watchman waketh / but in vain. 
Instances of inverted quatrain are somewhat rare: 

Blessed is he / that considereth the poor // 

The Lord will .deliver him / in the day of evil // 

The Lord will preserve him, / and keep him alive // 

And he shall be blessed / upon the earth. (Ps. 41, vvs. i, 2) 

Have mercy upon me, // O God, // 

According to thy loving-kindness; // 

According to the multitude / of thy tender mercies // 

Blot out / my transgressions.* (Ps. 51, v. i) 

Jn. 10, vvs. 17, 18, is an octave in which are found inversion (Lines 
2 > 3> 4 5) ' reversion (Lines i and 8) ; and synonymous parallelism 
(Lines 6 and 7). 



1. ^Therefore doth my Father love me // 

2. Because I / lay down / my life // 

3. That I / may take / it again. // 

4. No one / taketh it away / from me, // 

5. But I / lay it down / of myself. // 

6. I have power / to lay it down // 

7. And I have power / to take it / again. // 

8. This commandment / have I received / from my Father. 
All of these different forms of parallelism produce either a rhyth- 
mic echo or a rhythmic balance or both. They underlie the whole 
structure of Semitic hymnody and constitute the most essential 
difference between it and the hymnody of the Indo-European 
languages, where the differences between prose and verse are 
strongly marked. 

Prof. W. H. Hudson in his article, The Bible as Literature, 
(Peake's Commentary), observes that the line between prose and 
poetry was far less hard and formal in Hebrew than in modern 
literature and the transition from one to the other was easy and 
natural. He adopts R. G. Moulton's phrase mixed epic to designate 
that class of literature in which the narrative proper is in prose, 
but which in places where the emotional element becomes strong 
rises into verse. The great example of this, he says, is Numbers 
chs. 22 24. But he fails to mention that Num.23: ws. 7, 10 
vvs. 18, 24, and 24; vvs. 3, 9, vvs. 15, 24, are spirited patriotic 
songs. The term *?# used to describe these songs in Num. 23, 
v. 7 etc., is not suitably rendered by naga^oA.?) (as in the LXX), 
or by yv&fM). In this connection it means a bye-word or taunt. 
Balaam intended to utter an oracle in the form of a taunt-song 
against Israel but by a species of Divine irony he was constrained 
to utter blessings instead of curses; cf. the taunt-songs of Isaiah 
10, vvs. 5, 9; vvs. 13, 27; 14, vvs. 29, 32; 23, vvs. i, 16; 46, 17 
(vide Cheyne's translation, polychrome edition). 

In addition to these songs in the Book of Numbers mention 
should be made of the Song of Moses, Exod. 15; the great hymn 
in Deut. 32 and the great tribal songs of Genesis 49 and Deut. 33 
all of which are connected with narrative. This is true also of many 
Indian, Babylonian, and Egyptian hymns; (vide several Vedic 
hymns translated by Max Miiller), The Book of Good Counsels, 
(translated from the Sanskrit by Edwin Arnold); Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar Cols 9 (b) 10; Egyptian Tales, The Peasant and 
the Workman, The Adventures of Sanehat etc. (translated by 
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Flinders Petrie), and The Narrative of Penta-our (translated by 
C. W. Goodwin). 

The combination of narrative and hymn-passages in the Fourth 
Gospel however strange it may seem to us, is not then a singular 
phenomenon in ancient literature. 

B. The Accentual System. 

Another important difference between Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean verse is seen in the accentual system which reaches its highest 
development in Hebrew Psalmody. In our Western verse every 
word or syllable receives some kind of an accent or breathing either 
long or short. But in the Semitic system a number of syllables or 
words are frequently grouped together and marked by a single 
beat or accent placed on one word or syllable (usually the root- 
syllable), in the group. 

i. Babylonian epic poems are written usually in two-beat rhythm 
which is used to express action or strong emotion such as joy, 
anger, exultation. The following taken from the Creation-Myth 
Tablet IV LL 93 ff. is a good illustration: 

Then there stood forth And the gods leader Marduk 

Tiamat 

To the battle they came on They drew near to the fight 
Then the Lord threw wide His net and enmeshed them, 

etc. 

In another place Tsit-Naphistim tells Gilgamesh the story of the 
Flood and repeats the god Ea's address : 

Thou man of Shurippah Son of Ubara-Tutu 

Pull down thy house Build a ship 

Forsake thy possessions Take heed for thy life 

Abandon thy goods Make sure of thy life. 

He is told what .to say to his fellow-citizens: 

Thus shalt thou answer And say unto them 

Bel hast cast me forth For he hateth me 

And I can no longer Live in your city 

Nor on Bel's earth can I Any longer lay my head 

I will then go down to the deep And dwell with my lord Ea. 

In the ancient epic of Gilgamesh are found utterances which 
were evidently chanted when the honor of the hero was celebrated, 
or when he was invoked in terms which show that in popular belief 
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he was conceived as a sun-god. In consultation with his counsellors 

as to the meaning of a dream, he says: 
Tis true, my counsellors And men of lore 

Last night I dreamed A dream of fear 

Whoever it reveals And naught from me conceals 

r r 

I will enrich him I will ennoble him 

For him the sib-zu Will make a Kubarra. 

In fifty-seven lines he chants his rejection of the goddess Ishtar 
who has hymned her proposals. In a measure well adapted to 
express defiance he tells Enkidu of his determination to penetrate 
the deep forest to the abode of Hu-wa-wa. In a manner typical 
of all Semitic (including Hebrew), hymnody, the subject which 
introduces the theme or the condition which calls for action is 
stated in the first line: 
Wherever terror is to be faced 
Thou art in fear of death Thy prowress lacks strength, 

etc. (see above). 

In an ancient hymn the god Ea appeals to the god Bel: 
Thou art the war lord The leader of the gods 

But why without conference Bring on the rain-storm 
Punish the sinner for his sins Punish the evil-doer for his 

deeds 

But show mercy Destroy not completely.* 

The goddess Ishtar 's challenge at the door of the underworld ex- 
hibits the force of this rhythmic accent. 

I will smite the door I will shatter the bolt 

I will smite the threshold I will tear down the doors 

I will raise lip the dead That they may devour the living 

And the dead shall outnumber them that live. 
The change to three beats in the last line adds to the impress- 
iveness of the threat. Cf. Gen. 4, v. 23, 24: 
Adah and Zillah Hear my voice: 
Ye wives of Lamech Hearken unto my speech 
For I have slain a man For wounding me 
And a young man For bruising me 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.* 

Two-beat rhythm and three-beat rhythm blend with peculiarly 
solemn effect in the following passages: 
The voice of one that crieth 
Prepare ye in the wilderness The way of Jehovah 
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Make level in the desert A highway for our God 

Every valley shall be exalted And every mountain and hill 

made 16w 
And the uneven places shall be made level And the rough 

places a plain 

And the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed 
And all flesh shall see it together 

For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. (Isa 40, vvs. 3, 5) 
I will build again The tabernacles of David Which is fallen 
I will build again The ruins thereof.* 

This is the metre which naturally expresses great exultation: 

We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, the Almighty Who art and 

who wast 

Because thou hast taken thy great power and didst reign 
And the nations were wrath And thy wrath came 
And the time of the dead to be judged 
And to give their reward To thy servants the prophets 
And to the saints and to them That fear thy name 

The small and the great 
And to destroy them That destroy the earth. (Rev. n, vvs. 16, 

17, 18) 

The thief cometh not 
But that he may steal and kill and destroy 
I came 

That they may have life and may have it abundantly 
I am the good shepherd 
The good shepherd layeth down 
His life for the sheep 
He that is a hireling 
Whose own the sheep are not 
Beholdeth the wolf coming 
And leaveth the sheep and fleeth 
And the wolf snatcheth and scattereth them. Jn. 10, jo -12. 

The 2 : 2 beat is well suited to incisive, emphatic utterance. In 
an Egyptian hymn entitled 0f Transformation into a Governor* 
the god Tern speaks: 

/ 

I am the god Tern The maker of Heaven 

The Creator of things present Who cometh forth from the earth 

Who maketh to appear The seed which is sown 

The lord of things future Who gave birth to the gods 
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The Great One* Who made himse'lf 

The Lord of life 

Who maketh to flourish The company of the gods 
I came and made an e*nd Of the evil in your hearts 
I removed the sins Which ye harbored against me. 

Bel-Marduk, in accepting the challenge of Ansher, stipulates that 
if he succeeds in the contest withTiamat, he is to rule jointly with 
Ansher in the company of the gods. 

If i your avenger 

Bind Tiamat And save your life, 

Call an assembly Declare my righteousness 

In llpshukkinaku Gather together in joy 

Let my utterance like yours Decree fates 

May whatever I do Remain unalterable 

Make my orders Unchangeable and irrevocable. 

Due allowance must be made for the difficulty of reproducing 
rhythm and accent in a translation and yet, inasmuch as both of 
these features of Semitic hymnody express the sense and inner 
feeling, an appreciation of the literary value of this fact has been 
an aid to modern translators. 

Prof. Meek observes that the 4:4 rhythm referred to by Dr. 
Burney and others is simply 2: 2 rhythm with successive lines in 
parallelism rather than the stichoi. Psalm IV gives an example 
of the former and Isa. I, vvs. 4, 9, cf. the latter. Frequently this 
measure is extended to 2:2:2 rhythm. From Jastrow's Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria the following prayer to Marduk is taken: 

King of eternity Lord of the universe 

Grant that the name Of the king whom thou lovest 

Whose name thou hast mentioned 

May flourish as seems good to thee Guide him in the right path 
I am the ruler who obeys thee The creation of thy hand 

It is thou who hast created me. 

The following lines to the god Shamash combine parallelism bet- 
ween lines, with parallelism between stichoi in a 2 : 2 rhythm. 

The law of mankind Dost thou direct 

Eternally just In the heavens art thou 

Of faithful judgment Towards all the world art thou 

Thou knowest what is right Thou knowest what is wrong 

O Shamash! Righteousness has lifted up its head. 
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In the Egyptian Papyrus Nu (No. 10 477 Sheet 6 British Museum) 
Osiris Nu Triumphant discourses in several lines as follows: 

The might of my strength Is within my heart 
I myself am not known But I am he 

Who knoweth thee 
I cannot be held with the hand But I am he 

Who can hold thee in his hand. 
Cf. Exodus 15, vvs. i, 6, also Judges 5, v. 3: 
j>Hear O ye Kings: Give ear O ye princes 
I even I Will sing unto Jehovah 
I will sing praise to Jehovah The God of Israel. 

Variations of 2:2 rhythm prevail in Isaiah 33, (note especially 
vvs. 2, 5 and 13, 14) and among New Testament examples the 
spirited lines of Lk. I, vvs. 68, 79 in combination with 3 beat 
accent afford a good illustration of its power. 
The writer of the Apocalypse makes effective use of it. 
Come and be gathered together 
Unto the great supper of God 
That ye may eat The flesh of kings 
And the flesh of captains And the flesh of mighty men 
And the flesh of horses And of them that sit thereon 
And the flesh of all men Both free and bond 

And small and great. 

I Tim. I, 3, v. 16 illustrates this form at its best : 

He who was manifested in the flesh 

Justified in the spirit 

Seen of angels 

Preached among the nations 

Believed on in the w6rld 

Received up in glory. 

Cf. Jn. 14, i 7: 

M.YI TaQaaaa6a) vjuatv r\ Kaojbia // 

mars^ers slq rov 0eov / xai elg e^s maretiere // 

sv rfj oixiq rov narfjos juov / juovai nohkai elaiv // el de jutf, / slnov 

&v tifuv If 

on noQerio/Aai sroijudaai / tonov vjuiv // 
Kai EO.V noQsvdco MCLI emijudaco / tonov vfuv // 
ndfav eQ%o[Aai / Kal naQa^jLiyjo/jiai v/Aag / nqo<; s/uavrov // 
iva oTtov eijui eyco / Hal v/ueig ?JTS // 
Hal onov eyd) vnd'ya) / o'ldars rr\v odov //. 
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2. Three-beat rhythm is not as common as two-beat rhythm 
among Babylonian hymn-writers but it is often used most impress- 
ively. An exceptionally fine use of it is made in one of the hymns 
to Namar, who was originally the supreme god of Ur. This hymn 
which contains stanzas reminiscent of the Hebrew psalms was 
preserved through the piety of King Assurbanipal. It begins with 
eleven lines of adoration evidently sung by a chorus in which the 
same or similar attributes are praised with much repetition, after 
which appear the following lines: 

L6rd and prince of gods Who in heaven and earth alone is 

supreme : 
Father Namar, Lord of firmament Prince of the gods! 

Merciful One, Begetter of the Universe, 
Who establishes his throne among the living, 
Father long-suffering and full of forgiveness 
Whose hand upholds the life of 411 mankind 
Lord, thy eternity like the far-off heaven 
Fills the wide sed with terror. 
On the surface of the peopled earth 
He bids the sanctuary be placed; 
He proclaims their name. 
Father, begetter of gods and men 
Who causes the shrine to be founded, 
Who establishes the offering, 
Who proclaims dominion Who gives the sceptre 
Who shall fix destiny unto a distant day. Cf . psalm 103, vvs. i, 5, 
et seq. and Psalm 104. 

A good illustration of 3: 3 metre is found in Deut. 31, v. 31 ff. as 
involved in the following translation. (See Prof. N. Micklem's 
Prophecy and Eschatology p. 207) : 

Behold the days are coming 

That I will strike a new covenant, 

Not according to the covenant which I struck with their fathers 

In the day when I took them by the hand 

To bring them out of the land of Egypt, 

Which my covenant they brake. 

For this is the covenant that I will strike 

After those days: 
I will put my instruction within them, 
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Make level in the desert A highway for our God 

Every valley shall be exalted And every mountain and hill 

made low 
And the uneven places shall be made level And the rough 

places a plain 

And the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed 
And all flesh shall see it together 

For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it. (Isa 40, vvs. 3, 5) 
I will build again The tabernacles of David Which is fallen 
I will build again The ruins thereof. jj 

This is the metre which naturally expresses great exultation: 

We give Thee thinks, O Lord God, the Almighty Who art and 

who wast 

Because thou hast taken thy great power and didst reign 
And the nations were wrath And thy wrath came 
And the time of the dead to be judged 
And to give their reward To thy servants the prophets 
And to the saints and to them That fear thy name 

The small and the great 
And to destroy them That destroy the earth. (Rev. n, vvs. 16, 

17, 18) 

The thief cometh not 
But that he may steal and kill and destroy 
I came 

That they may have life and may have it abundantly 
I am the good shepherd 
The good shepherd layeth down 
His life for the sheep 
He that is a hireling 
Whose own the sheep are not 
Beholdeth the wolf coming 
And leaveth the shee'p and fleeth 
And the wolf snatcheth and scattereth them. Jn. 10, 1012. 

The 2 : 2 beat is well suited to incisive, emphatic utterance. In 
an Egyptian hymn entitled 0f Transformation into a Governor* 
the god Tern speaks : 

/ 

I am the god Tdm The maker of Heaven 

The Creator of things present Who cometh forth from the earth 

Wh6 maketh to appear The see*d which is sown 

The 16rd of things future Who gave birth to the gods 



The Great One" Who made himself 

The Lord of life 

Who maketh to flourish The company of the gods 
I came and made an end Of the evil in your hearts 
I removed the sins Which ye harbored against me. 

Bel-Marduk, in accepting the challenge of Ansher, stipulates that 
if he succeeds in the contest withTiamat, he is to rule jointly with 
Ansher in the company of the gods. 

If i your avenger 

Bind Tiamat And save your life, 

Call an assembly Declare my righteousness 

In itpshukkinaku Gather together in joy 

Let my utterance like yours Decree fates 

May whatever I do Remain unalterable 

Make my orders Unchangeable and irrevocable.* 

Due allowance must be made for the difficulty of reproducing 
rhythm and accent in a translation and yet, inasmuch as both of 
these features of Semitic hymnody express the sense and inner 
feeling, an appreciation of the literary value of this fact has been 
an aid to modern translators. 

Prof. Meek observes that the 4 : 4 rhythm referred to by Dr. 
Burney and others is simply 2 : 2 rhythm with successive lines in 
parallelism rather than the stichoi. Psalm IV gives an example 
of the former and Isa. I, vvs. 4, 9, cf. the latter. Frequently this 
measure is extended to 2:2:2 rhythm. From Jastrow's Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria the following prayer to Marduk is taken: 

O King of eternity Lord of the universe 

Grant that the name Of the king whom thou lovest 

Whose name thou hast mentioned 

May flourish as seems good to thee Guide him in the right path 
I am the ruler who obeys thee The creation of thy hand 

It is thou who hast created me. 

The following lines to the god Shamash combine parallelism bet- 
ween lines, with parallelism between stichoi in a 2 : 2 rhythm. 

The law of mankind Dost thou direct 

Eternally just In the heavens art thou 

Of faithful judgment Towards all the world art thou 

Thou knowest what is right Thou knowest what is wrong 

O Shamash! Righteousness has lifted up its head. 
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In the Egyptian Papyrus Nu (No. 10 477 Sheet 6 British Museum) 
Osiris Nu Triumphant discourses in several lines as follows: 

The might of my strength Is within my heart 
I myself am not known But I am he 

Who knoweth thee* 
I cannot be held with the hand But I am he 

Who can hold thee in his hand. 
Cf. Exodus 15, vvs. i, 6, also Judges 5, v. 3: 
Hear O ye Kings: Give ear O ye princes 
I even I Will sing unto Jehovah 
I will sing praise to Jehovah The God of Israel. 

Variations of 2 : 2 rhythm prevail in Isaiah 33, (note especially 
vvs. 2, 5 and 13, 14) and among New Testament examples the 
spirited lines of Lk. I, vvs. 68, 79 in combination with 3 beat 
accent afford a good illustration of its power. 
The writer of the Apocalypse makes effective use of it. 
Come and be gathered together 
Unto the great supper of God 
That ye may eat The flesh of kings 
And the flesh of captains And the flesh of mighty men 
And the flesh of horses And of them that sit thereon 
And the flesh of all men Both free and bond 

And small and great. 

I Tim. I, 3, v. 16 illustrates this form at its best : 

He who was manifested in the flesh 

Justified in the spirit 

Seen of angels 

Preached among the nations 

Believed on in the world 

Received up in glory. 

Cf. Jn. 14, J 7: 

Mr] TOQaaaeaOa) vjucov tf xaQdia // 

marstiers elg rov 0s6v / xai elg spe marevsre // 

sv rfi olxtq rov nar^oQ ftov / fioval TtoMat elaiv // el tie /utf, / efaov 

&v vfuv /I 

on ttOQeiJOjLiai eroijudaai / ronov vjuiv 1 1 
xai sav noQ8v6a> teal etoijudaa> / tonov VJMV // 



iva OTCOV elfil eya) / Mat vjueig fjrs // 

xal OTCOV sycb vnayco / o'idare %r\v oddv //. 
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2. Three-beat rhythm is not as common as two-beat rhythm 
among Babylonian hymn-writers but it is often used most impress- 
ively. An exceptionally fine use of it is made in one of the hymns 
to Namar, who was originally the supreme god of Ur. This hymn 
which contains stanzas reminiscent of the Hebrew psalms was 
preserved through the piety of King Assurbanipal. It begins with 
eleven lines of adoration evidently sung by a chorus in which the 
same or similar attributes are praised with much repetition, after 
which appear the following lines: 

L6rd and prince of gods Who in heaven and earth alone is 

supreme : 
Father Namar, Lord of firmament Prince of the gods! 

Merciful One, Begetter of the Universe, 
Who establishes his throne among the living, 
Father long-suffering and full of forgiveness 
Whose hand upholds the life of all mankind 
Lord, thy eternity like the far-off heaven 
Fills the wide sed with terror. 
On the surface of the peopled earth 
He bids the sanctuary be placed; 
He proclaims their name. 
Father, begetter of gods and men 
Who causes the shrine to be founded, 
Who establishes the offering, 
Who proclaims dominion Who gives the sceptre 
Who shall fix destiny unto a distant day. Cf . psalm 103, vvs. i, 5, 
et seq. and Psalm 104. 

A good illustration of 3: 3 metre is found in Deut. 31, v. 31 ff. as 
involved in the following translation. (See Prof. N. Micklem's 
Prophecy and Eschatology p. 207) : 

Behold the days are coming 

That I will strike a new covenant, 

Not according to the covenant which I struck with their fathers 

In the day when I took them by the hand 

To bring them out of the land of Egypt, 

Which my covenant they brake. 

For this is the covenant that I will strike 

After those days: 
I will put my instruction within them, 
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and upon their heart will I write it 
And I will be God to them, 
And they shall be a people to Me. 
For they shall all know Me, 
From the least to the greatest. 

The following hymn Of the Living Soul in 3 : 3 beats is typical 
of many found in the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

I am the divine soul of Ra 

Proceeding from the god Nu 

That divine soiil which is god 

The Creator of the divine food 

And that which is an abomination unto me 

Is sin whereon I look not 

I proclaim right and truth 

And I live therein.* 



I am the lord of light 

And that which is an abomination unto me is death 
Let me not go into the chambers of torture 
Which is in Tuat (underworld). 

The 3 13 rhythm is well suited to meditative thought and didactic 
themes. It is the favorite rhythm of the Hebrew Psalmists who 
made full use of its stately and impressive measures. 

In Hebrew hyrnnody a line usually consists of two stichoi, 
separated by a caesural pause. These stichoi form a distich. But 
frequently a third stichos is added forming a tristich and in this 
case there are two caesural pauses. A distich may have 3:3; 2:2; 
3:2; or 2:3 beats. A tristich may have 3:3:3 or 2:2:2 or any 
combination of these. As in the use of the different forms of par- 
allelism so in the use of these metres great freedom was taken by 
the writers. A psalmist was free to modify his rhythm or to change 
from one system to another in the same hymn to express different 
qualities or shades of feeling. 

Vide: These things have I spoken unto you 
That ye should not be caused to stumble 
They shall put you out of the synagogues 
Yea, the hour cometh // that whoever killeth you 
Shall think that he offereth service unto God 
And these things will they do 
Because they have not known the Father nor me 
But these things have I spoken unto y6u 
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That when their hour is come 
Ye may remember them 

How that I told you. (Jn. 16, vvs. i, 4) 

3. When a line is divided into two unequal parts, the first 
of which normally contains three stresses and the second part 
always two stresses, a peculiarly impressive effect is often pro- 
duced suggesting solemnity, sorrow or complaint. This rhythm is 
called the kina or dirge, although it is often used to sound a note 
of triumph or joy. When occasionally the first part of the verse 
line containing the kina has only two stresses more emphatic or 
longer words are used. This kina rhythm is often found in the 
tristich in conformity to the same general laws. 

The message of Sin, the moon-god, written on the moon's disc 
in support of Asshurbanipal illustrates the effect of the kina 
rhythm: 

A11 who meditate evil // And f eel enmity 

Towards Asshurbanipal the King of Assyria // Will I slay miserably. 
cf. Amos 5, ws. I, 3: 

She is fallen, no more shall she rise 
The virgin of Israel 

Forsaken on her soil 

None to urpraise her. 

cf. also Amos 5, vvs. 18, 20; Isa. i, vvs. 21, 23; Isa. 51, vvs. 19, 20; 
Lamentations 3, vvs. i, 9 etc. 

The kina rhythm is sometimes used to express profoundly sacred 
experience. After Tat attains Ogdoad, home of the Divine ones 
in the spiritual world, he hears from his father the Hymn of Re- 
generation which cannot be taught. (Kroll, Lehrer d. Hermes Tris- 
magistor p. 362). 

I rejoice as I raise my hymn // In spiritual song; // 
Hymn, O Truth the truth // O Goodness, the good // 

1 give thee thanks, O Father, // Thou potency of my powers; // 

Thine* own word through me, // Hymns Thee, // 

Through me receive all by thy word; // My reasonable sacrifice // 

The spirit guards thy word, // Thou art God, // 

And thy man cries to Thee // By thy will have I found rest. // 

A good example of the kina rhythm is found in that aerolite out 

of the Johannean heaven: 

A11 things have been delivered unto me // Of my Father // 
And no one knoweth the Son // Save the Father // 
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Neither doth any know the Father // Save the Son // 
And he to whomsoever the Son // Willeth to reveal. // 

(Mt. n, v. 27, cf. Lk. 10, v. 22) 
cf. also Jn. 3, vvs. 16, 17: 

1. For God so loved the world 

2. That He gave His only begotten Son 

3. That whosoever believeth on him 

4. Should not perish 

5. But have everlasting life 

6. For God sent not the Son 

. / 

7. Into the world 

8. To condemn the world 

9. But that the world should be saved through him. 

Here the dirge-like effect of the kina rhythm in lines 4, 7 8 only 
serves to accentuate the joyous notes struck in the other lines, 
especially in lines 5 and 9. In Jn. 3, v. 20, the kina rhythm plays 
its part in the portrayal of a sinister figure lurking in the dark 
background of the human drama, while in v. 21 it lends itself 
equally well to the description of a life that is full of light having 
no part dark. 

For every one that doeth evil 

Hateth the light 
And cometh not to the light 

Lest his works should be reproved 
But he that doeth the truth 

Cometh to the light 
That the works of him may be made manifest 

That they have been wrought in God. 

The following lines are taken from the legend of the Creation 
in which we are told that Marduk captured the Tablets of Destiny 
from Kingu the captain of the host of Tiamat. The blending of 
3 : 2 and 2 : 2 accentual rhythm is here descriptive of mingled desire 
and adventure: 

And he gazed at the father of the gods, 

7 The gods of Duranki; 
And a longing for Bel's dominion 
Was held fast in his heart ; 
I will take the tablets of the gods, 
I will direct the oracles of all the gods; 
I will establish my throne, 
And dispense my commands, 
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I will rule all the spirits of heaven. 

And his heart meditated battle 

At the entrance of the hall where he looked 

As he waited the dawn of the day. Cf. (Ps. 60, vvs. i, 6) 

The majestic music of Rev. 15, vvs. 3, 4 show the possibilities of 
this blending: 

Great and marvellous are thy works 

O Lord God the Almighty 
Righteous and true are Thy ways 

Thou king of the ages 
Who shall not fear, O Lord 

And glorify Thy Name ? 
For Thou only art holy 
For all the nations shall come 

And worship before Thee' 
For thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 

These lines show that whatever the origin of the kina rhythm 
which has by some writers been identified with the dirge it is 
capable of rising from the plaintive to the triumphant, especially 
when used in combination with other rhythms. The following 
quotation illustrates another use of the kina in which the second 
stichos in the line is complementary to the first and the stanza 
gradually changes to 3 : 3 and 2 : 2 beats. It is an incantation to 
be recited in certain cases over the sick and is apparently derived 
from an early period in the worship of Marduk when he was invoked 
as an intercessor with the god Ea. 

my father, a curse like a demon, 

Has encompassed this man; 
I know not what this man hath done 

Nor whereby he may be saved. 

O, my Son what dost thoii not know? 

What can I tell thee more ? 
O Marduk, what dost thou not know ? 

What can I tell thee more ? 
What I know, Thou also knowest ; 

Go, my son Marduk, 

Take him to the house of cleansing; 

Dissolve the spell from him, Remove the spell from him. 
Cf. Isaiah 34, vvs. i, 4, 
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Come near ye nations to hear, And hearken ye peoples; 

Let the earth hear, And the f illness thereof; 

The world and all things that come forth from it. 

For Jehovah hath indignation against all nations; 

And wrath against all their host 

He hath utterly destroyed them. 

He hath delivered them to slaughter; 

Their slain also shall be cast out and there shall come up 

The stench of their dead; 

And the mountains shall be melted with their blood. 
The third chapter of Habakkuk is a good illustration of 3:3 
and 3 : 2 rhythm in combination, where both dirge-like and victor- 
ious notes are blended. Although the theme and occasion are so 
very different the sixteenth chapter of the Fourth Gospel may be 
cited as another illustration of this metre. 
In an oracle the god Asshur gives a promise to Esarhaddon : 
As for thine enemies that plot against thee, 
That force thee to march out: 
Thou didst open thy mouth, saying, 
Verily I implore Asshur. 
I have heard thy cry; 
Out of the great heaven 
I proclaim aloud; 
Surely I will hasten to let fire devour them 

Thou shalt stand among them. 
In front of thee. Shall I rise up; 
Up into the mountains I bring them; 
There to rain down on them stones of destruction. 
Thine enemies I hew down 
With their blood I fill the river; 
Let them behold and glorify me 
For Asshur the Lord of the gods am I. 

Cf. Ps. 89, vvs. 10, 23, 32 and Ps. no; Isa 61, vvs. i, 4 and Jn. 3, 
v. 36: 

He that believeth on the son 

Hath eternal life; 
But he that obeyeth not the son 

Shall not see life; 

But the wrath of God / abideth on him. 
Themes which treat of character, judgment, destiny naturally 
adopt the 3 : 2 (kina) rhythm, or some modification of it, such as 
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3.-2:2;3:2:3;or3:3 :2 - The god Nabu declares to Asshurbanipal : 

I will grant thee life, O Asshurbanipal, 

Even I, Nabu, / to the end of day; 

Thy feet shall not grow weary, Nor thy hands weak. 

Those lips of thine shall not cease to approach me, 

Thy tongue shall not be removed from thy lips ; 

For I give thee a favourable message 

I will raise thy head, I will increase thy glory, 

In the temple of Ebabbara. 
Vide Deut 32, vvs. 9, u; Isa 43, vvs. i, 2. 
Cf. Jn. 14, vvs. 25, 26, 27: 

These things have I spoken unto you 

While abiding with you; 

But the Comforter even the Spirit, the Holy, 

Whom the Father will send in my name, 

He shall teach you all things 

And bring to your rememberance all 

That I said unto you. 

Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you, 

Not as the world giveth, Give I unto you. 

Let not your heart be troubled, Neither let it be afraid, etc. 
Egyptian hymns are less flexible in form and more conventional 
and trite in thought and movement. In the Hymn on Preserving the 
Heart, Horus saith: 

I live in truth and right, 

And I have my bearing therein; 

I am Horus the dweller in hearts, 

Who is within the dweller in the body. 

I live in my world, And my heart hath being. 

On coming forth by day. 
Nebseni the lord of reverence saith: 

I am the lord of the men who are raised up, 

The lord who cometh forth from out of the darkness, 

And whose forms of existence are of the house 

Wherein are the dead. 
In another chapter on the same theme Osiris saith: 

I am the fire-god, 

The divine brother of the fire-god, 

Osiris the brother of Isis. 

My divine son with his mother Isis 

Hath avenged me on mine enemies. 

Raney: The Relation of the Fourth Gospel. 4 
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My Enemies have wrought every eVil; 

Therefore their arms and hands and feet 

Have been fettered by reason of their wickedness, 

Which they have wrought upon me". 

In many hymns to Osiris the god is assured that his son Horus 
has succeeded to his father's throne on earth. The following is 
from Hunefer's hymn: 

Thy son Horus is triumphant in the presence 

Of all the company of the gods. 

The sovereignty of the whole world 

Has been given unto him. 

And his dominion is in the uttermost part of the earth. 

The throne of Keb has been adjudged unto him, 

Along with the rank which hath been established, 

By the god Tern and the title-deeds 
In the house of lords; 

Which hath been cut upon an iron-tablet 

According to the command of thy father Ptah Tamen. 

Gods celestial, and gods terrestrial, transfer themselves 

To the service of thy son Horus ; 

And they follow him into the hall, / Where a decree is passed, 
Which declareth that he is their lord; 
And the gods accept the same straightway.* 
After making all due allowance for the loss of poetic features 
in translation it must be recognized that both in style and in thought 
the Egyptian hymns resemble prose more than poetry and doubt- 
less, in this matter, exercised an influence in determining the pre- 
valent forms of hymnody with which Gentile converts in the 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic church had become familiar in their 
earlier associations. The following lines in which Isis is the speaker 
are in the los text of Herr A. Schiffs transcript in Inscriptiones 
Graecae by F. Hiller de Gaertringen. They exhibit the Egyptian 
chant in its more impressive and imaginative style: 
9 Eyd> je^wQiaa yfjv an' OVQO.VOV 3 

3 Ey(b ciaTQwv 6doi>g edeit-a 3 

'Eyw r^Uov xal as^vrjg / noQeiav avvera^a 2 : 2 

'Eycb rd dixaiov ia%VQov enoirjaa 3 

'Eyd) yvvalxa nal avdQa avvrjyaya 3 

'Eyci) yvvait-l dsxd/MjVov / figecpoQ Bvetaga 2 :2 

*Eya) vno rexvwv yovelg j <ptAo(TTogyE70at CTO^ofler^aa. 2 :2 
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TOIQ darogyoig yovslai diaxeijudvoig j rei/tcoQiav eniQr\Ka 3 : 2 
&td rov ddehcpov 'OaetQswg / Tag dvOQtonoqpa'ytag Unavaa 2 : 2 
'Ey<b juvrjaeig dvdQ&noig dvddei^a, 3 

dyd^fiara 6sa>v / Teifidv edida^a 2:2 

Te/uevrj Os&v eidQvadjuqv 3 

rvQavcov aQ^dg xareAvaa 3 

E. A. Wallis Budge, in Osiris and The Egyptian Resurrection 
quotes the following words from the god: 

'Eyvb areoyeoOai yvvalKag / tin dvdgojv yvdyxaaa 3:2 

'Eydt rd diteaiov eioxvQoreQov %Qvaiov / xal d^yvgiov inoiriaa' 3 : 2 
TO dtojBeg tca^ov svofioOerrjaa vo/uiea6ai 2:2 

avvyQcupdg ya^indg B^QOL 3 

diahewtovi; "EMrjai, / teal (HaQfiaQoiQ diera^djurjv 2:2 

'Eycb to xahov xal to aia%Qdv diaysivcbaxeadai "Yno rfjg <pti- 
aecog enoirjaa' 3:2 

Of the few surviving remnants of Mithraism Willoughby in his 
work Pagan Regeneration (p. 145) gives the following responsive 
chant : 
Mithra : 
To whom shall I in my might impart 

Sickness unto death ? 

To whom shall I impart Poverty and sterility ? 
To whom shall I at one stroke 

Cut off the offspring?* 
Response: 

Thou bringest down terror upon the bodies of m&i 

Who lie to Mithra 
Thou takest away the strength from then: arms 

Being angry and all powerful 
Thou takest away the swiftness from their feet 
The eyesight from their eyes 
The hearing from their ears 
On whatever side there is one Who has lied unto Mithra 

/ 

On that side Mithra stands forth Angry and offended 

And his wrath is slow to relent. -> 

The first three lines were probably sung by a priest or cantor; 
the response by a chorus of priests: while priests, cantor, and 
worshippers may have joined in chanting the concluding stichoi. 
The mood and tone of this hymn reminds us of Ps. 78; vvs. 21, 59, 
62; 89; vvs. 38; Rev. 6; v. 17: u; v. 18: 19; v. 15: 21; v. 27: 22; 
v. 15. Willoughby quotes a prayer to Mithra: 



Mayst thou kee"p us in both worlds 
O Mithra Lord of wide pastures 

Both in this material world And in the world of the spirit 

From the fiend death From the fiend Ne"shma 
From the fiendish hordes 

That lift up the spear of havoc 

And from the onsets of Aeshma! 

Mithra is here depicted as the shepherd who defends his flock. 
Cf. Ps. 80: vvs. i, 2; Jn. 10 ; vvs. 27, 28. In the references to both 
worlds, material and spiritual, and to death and destiny, one 
detects in this once formidable competitor of Christianity a subtle 
affinity to certain underlying conceptions of The Fourth Gospel. 
Nor is Mithraism the only religion that exhibits traces of such an 
affinity. In lyrical quality and in ideals the worship of Apollo 
occasionally approaches certain conceptions of this Gospel. To the 
Pythagoreans, who were under the special guardianship of Apollo, 
the god declared: 

I dwell with less pleasure / in the resplendent heavens 

Than in the hearts of good men. 
Cf. Isaiah 57, v. 15. 

For thus saith the high and lofty One 
That inhabiteth eternity 
Whose name is holy; 

I dwell in the high and holy place 

With him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 
Vide Jn. 14, v. 23. 

If a man love me He will keep my word 

And my Father will love him 

And we will come unto him And make our abode with him. 

All of the above quotations illustrate the fact that in Semitic 
hymnody mood .and meaning determine absolutely the form and 
method of expression. The liturgies and hymns of the ancient 
Eastern church show that this holds true also of the earliest 
Christian hymnody; and the passages of The Fourth Gospel and 
portions of hymns in the Book of Revelation demonstrate this fact 
with equal clearness. Apparent irregularities in the length of the 
lines and also in the number of beats or accents in the line or 
stichos are explained by the fact that the writer is concerned mainly 
with the rhythm of sense. This also explains the reason for the 
frequent changes and combinations of the different types of 
parallelism. 
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In The Psalms as Liturgies* (pps. 37 and 38), Peters says: It 
must be remembered that Psalm poetry was not for recitation but 
for singing and that Hebrew Singing was not at all like our singing 
of ballad songs and hymns, but more of the nature of what we 
call chanting. The range of notes was probably not large, a number 
of syllables or even words being often recited rapidly on one tone 
and then one syllable in another tone prolonged, or even inflected 
in more than one note. The music, almost more than the words, 
constitutes the metre, and hence the same tune may be set to 

Psalms of different metres. The poetry of the 

Psalms has a certain irregularity which gives it part of its charm 
or freshness, as though living and growing and not yet finished or 
rigid A The words in the foregoing which I have underlined have 
a special bearing on our subject. The passages under review in 
The Fourth Gospel indicate certain modifications of the earlier 
Hebrew forms due in part to a desire to relate in a realistic way 
the seen with the unseen, the present with the future a desire 
that finds expression in the Babylonian, Egyptian, and later Hellen- 
istic religions. While Hebraic in its essential features the very 
earliest Christian hymnody shows traces of extraneous influences 
due no doubt to the large influx of Gentile converts into the Church. 
Among the early Christians says Peters, the use of the Psalms 
was practically identical with that among the Jews except that it 
was simpler and less stereotyped. Psalms were on the tongues of all. 
They were the Scriptures best known and most used. 

Margoliouth in ERE. reminds us that Music, both vocal and 
instrumental, regularly accompanied the recital of hymns. There 
is now, he says, a sufficiently general concensus of opinion in 
favour of the view that it is the accentual beat which mainly, if 
not exclusively, counts in Hebrew versification, the intervening 
number of syllables having (within limits, of course), no deter- 
mining effect on the poetical structure.* 

These are the two characteristics which prevail in the Johannine 
passages under review, and that these passages are hymnal rather 
than gnomic or aphoristic, (like the sayings and similes in the 
Synoptic Gospels), will be still further demonstrated in the follo- 
wing chapters. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Comparison of the Johannine Prose-Hymns with the 

Later Jewish and Other Early Christian Hymns, 

B. C. 100 to A. D. 200. 

It is evident from the stanzas quoted in the preceding chapter 
that the words attributed to the gods in the Sacred Books of the 
East were written to be chanted by priest or cantor. The oracles 
attributed to Jehovah in the Old Testament are in thought and 
feeling among the most exalted passages in Hebrew hymnody. Their 
use in Temple-worship or in religious festival would require the 
intonation of chorister or choir; but in the services of the synagogue 
the intoning of the reader would convey the hymn-like effect to 
those hearers who were familiar with the Temple services. 

Among the Hebrews, hymnody rises above the level of the 
rest of their poetry in its expression of the consciousness of a 
Divine call and relationship. This consciousness, in its highest 
form, frequently involves (i) some apprehension of cosmic re- 
lations; (2) an exaltation of thought and feeling due to the con- 
templation of a special relationship between Jehovah and the 
nation, or between Jehovah and the prophet; and (3) all that 
higher devotion which finds expression in praise and in prayer. 
Now these are the very elements which the Johannine passages 
possess in common with the psalms and oracles of the Old Te- 
stament. 

If, having regard to certain frequently recurring ideas and forms 
of expression, The Fourth Gospel might be called The Gospel of 
Contrasts (see preceding chapter), it might also, having regard to 
certain underlying principles, be designated with equal appropriat- 
ness, The Gospel of Relationships. In the Prologue the writer 
brings within his cosmic purview the relationship between God, the 
Logos, the world, life, man and all things. In the following sections 
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we are introduced in a variety of ways to a new conception of a 
Divine-human fellowship and to the thought of Jesus as central 
in all the abiding relationships of life. The new enthusiasm centred 
in his person, involving an advance from the conception of the 
Messiah to the Christ of experience in the song, as well as in the 
heart, of the Church. To an even greater degree this change would 
be noticeable among the Gentile converts who, at the close of the 
first century, were already in the majority. 

L. F. Benson 1 in arguing that the entrance of the Gentiles must 
inevitably have led to some enlargement of the Psalmody* reminds 
us that we must allow for the mystical law of human nature that 
impels exalted feeling to rhythmical expression, for the fervor of 
the Oriental temperament, the joy of the uplift from pagan darkness 
into Christian experience* These first Christians*, he says, are 
described as in that state of spiritual elation out of which song 
springs as naturally as flowers bloom. And plainly they felt free 
to add new songs to the old, which the more gifted did from the 
beginning. ... To most students that early atmosphere seems to 
embody a spirituality of the creative sort, of expression rather than 
of compulsory restriction. . . . Psalmody had been a gift. It was 
now to be established as a permanent ordinance in the assemblies 
of the brethren.* 

These elements of spontaneity are almost entirely lacking in The 
Wisdom literature. In the Book of Ecclesiastes only the first eight 
verses of the twelfth chapter attain to something of the dignity 
of a dirge-like hymn. In the Book of Proverbs only the last two 
chapters call for the harp or lyre the thirtieth in a short series 
of rather plaintive songs, and the thirty-first in its noble praise 
of The Worthy Woman. The Song of Solomon is a song of human 
love which in structure falls somewhat below the more sonorous 
and impressive forms of psalmody. 

In the Apocrypha the Prayer of Manasses, and the prayer in 
II Mac. i, 24 29, resemble somewhat the ascriptions of praise to 
the majesty of God found in the New Testament Apocalypse, and 
may justly be classed as hymns. 

In The Book of Wisdom the ninth chapter rises in hymn-like 
structure above the level of the other chapters, and calls for more 
than passing notice. Dr. Goodrick believes that The Book of 
Wisdom was written about 45 A. D. in the reign of Caligula or 



1 The Hymnody of the Christian Church. 
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immediately after. The use by the author of the terms Ao'yos and 
aoyia indicates that certain philosophic conceptions connected 
with these terms were already current in the early part of the 
first century. It is certain that the ninth chapter owes its hymn- 
like character to the fact that, to some extent, it treats of the 
same lofty conceptions as those found in the Logos Hymn. Both 
writers give evidence of the common Semitic tendency to permit 
the thought to mould and determine the form. Compare Jn. i, 
v. 3: dt' CLVTOV eyevsto, with Wisdom 9, v. i: "0 novf\aac, TO. ndvra h 
aow 



U God of the fathers / and Lord of mercy, // 
That didst make all things by Thy word // 
And through Thy Wisdom didst form man // 
To have rule over the creatures made by Thee . . . 

Give to me Wisdjm / that sitteth by Thy throne // 
And reject me not from among Thy servants.* 

Wisdom 9, vvs. i, 2, 4. 
Cf. Jn. i, vvs. i, 2, 3. 

If "0 Aoyog 6 nqoQ rov $eoV may be compared with the phrase 
used of Soyia in Wisdom 8, v. 3 viz. avjufticoaiv fteov. It is alto- 
gether probable, then, that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
placed the Hymn to the Logos in his Prologue for the purpose of 
arresting the attention of his readers by finding a point of contact 
with those forms of current thought in which The Book of Wisdom 
and the ideas which it embodies held .a by no means inconspicuous 
place. A further interesting correspondence of ideas is found between 
Wisdom 9, ws. 16, 17 and Jn. 3, vvs. 12, 13. 

Yea, hardly do we guess / at things upon earth, // 
And with labour find out the things now at hand; // 
But who didst know Thy counsel / except Thou gavest wisdom, // 
And sendest Thine holy spirit from on high? // 
If I told you earthly things / and ye believe not, // 
If I tell you heavenly things / how shall ye believe ? // 
And no one hath ascended into heaven / 
But he that descended out of heaven : / 
The Son of Man who is in heaven. // 

The song of The Three Children (The Benedicte) sounds like a 
liturgy and the concluding portion of the Praise of Famous men 
in Ecclesiasticus is of the nature of a hymn, all praise being finally 
ascribed to God whom famous men served. But these hymnal 
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pieces in the Apocrypha stand on a lower level than those found 
in the Canon not only with regard to inspiration but in their general 
form. In this latter respect they shew the influence of the more 
proverbial character of the immediate context. They illustrate, 
however, the tendency of Hebrew poetry to become vocal when 
it rises above the ordinary level of emotional thought. 

The Psalms of Solomon (c. 65 45 B. C.) are associated in the 
same Mss with the Odes of Solomon and contain an obvious re- 
ference to Pompey's invasion of the Temple. They hymn the praise 
of virtue and of trust in God in terms which shew that the writer 
had assimilated the ethical teaching of the canonical psalms, but 
they are marred by mediocrity of thought and tedious repetition 
of reproaches of the proud. Religious faith was at a low ebb. The 
parallelism is not strongly marked. Yet there are about one hundred 
instances of the synthetic, seventy of the synonymous and eleven 
of the antithetic types of parallelism. 

The Odes of Solomon: 

Among non-canonical writings there are none which bear such 
close affinity to The Fourth Gospel as The Odes of Solomon of 
which the Mss. was discovered in 1909 by Rendell Harris. They 
consist of forty-two old Syriac hymns assigned by most critics 
to the period A. D. 80 210 and their discovery has awakened the 
keenest interest everywhere among students of the New Testament. 
Harnack, followed by Grimme, regarded them as a Jewish com- 
position with Christian interpretations introduced by a later hand 
in the first century; but Harris and Mingana seem to have the 
best of the argument in maintaining that these Odes (or most of 
them), are the work of a Jewish Christian. Bernard, who regards 
them as entirely Christian, believes that they are baptismal hymns 
intended for use in public worship either for catechumens or for 
those who have recently been baptized. A few parallelisms here 
and there might be set down to chance, but when we find that 
the scheme of interpretation applied to every Ode provides a 
consistent explanation of their phraseology in every case, and in 
some cases illuminates obscure passages for which no other ex- 
planation has been suggested, we are entitled to claim for it serious 
consideration. The Odes do not differ in this respect from Ephraem's 
baptismal hymns (Art. in HDB.). Mingana does not agree with 
this theory. Our odes, he says, are separate hymns, extolling 
sometimes special articles of faith, but exhibiting always a high 
ideal of mysticism. By their outward form they are not linked 
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closely together and we could invert the order in the Mss. without 
doing the slightest injury to the sense. In this respect they resemble 
their prototype, the canonical Psalms of the Prophet-King, and 
there is no internal evidence to prevent us from holding that they 
are simply an attempt to imitate, in Christian circles, the Davidic 
Psalms. As to their date Mingana observes: The odes are merely 
devotional hymns, and safe criterion found in hymns of this kind 
for the fixing and delimitation of a definite period of time are 
naturally scanty.* It is quite certain, however, that they were 
known to Irenaeus. Rendell Harris believes that they belong either 
wholly or in part to the first century. Their radiance, he says, 
is no reflection from the illumination of other days; their inspira- 
tion is first-hand and immediate; it answers very well to the 
summary which Aristides made of the life of the early Christians 
when he described them as indeed 'a people with whom something 
Divine is mingled'. The community of ideas with the Gospel and 
the first Epistle of John is very evident although no direct quo- 
tation of one by the other can be cited. We have clear statements 
that Christ is the Word, that he is before the foundation of the 
world, that he bestows living water abundantly, that he is the 
door of everything, that he stands to his people in the relation of 
Lover to Beloved vide. Ode 2 : I should not have known how to 
love the Lord, if He had not loved me. Cf. I Jn. 4, v. 19. 

There is a Johannine atmosphere and a not very successful striving 
after originality in the use of terms which we commonly designate as 
Johannine. Whether or not the writer made use of The Fourth Gospel 
is a debatable question, but the following quotations are suggestive : 

And His word was with us in all our way // 

Even the Saviour who giveth life // 

And doth not reject our souls. // Ode 41, v. n. 

Cf. Jn. i, v. 14; 

Let not the luminary be conquered by the darkness, // 

Not let truth flee away from falsehood.* // Ode 18, v. 6. 

And light dawned from the Word, // 

That was before time in Him. // Ode 41, v. 14. 

Cf. Jn. i, vvs. 4 and 5; vide also Ode 36, v. 3 where Christ speaks: 

And although a Son of man // 

I was named a luminary, / 

The Son of God. 

Ode 7 v. 4 seems to echo thoughts that appear both in Jn. i, 
v. 12 and Jn. i, v. 14: 
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He became like me, / That I might receive Him; // 

In fashion was He reckoned like me, / That I might put him on. // 

And nothing appeared closed to me, // 

Because I was the door of everything.* // 

Ode 17, v. 10 ; cf. Jn. 10, v. 9. 
And where His rest is, / There also am I. // 

Ode i, v. 5;cf. Jn. 14, v. 3. 
Ode i, v. 8: 

For he that is joined to Him that is immortal, / 
Will himself also become immortal; // 
And he that hath pleasure in the Living One / 
Will become living.* // 

Cf. Jn. 14, v. 19: 

Because I live / Ye shall live also. // 

Pray and continue in the love of God // 

Ye beloved ones, / in the Beloved // 

And ye that are kept in Him that lived again. // Ode 8, v. 22. 

Cf . Jn. 15 v. 9 and Jn. 17, v. n : 

I (Christ) took the world captive. 

Ode 10, V4; cf. Jn. 16, v. 33. 
The Messiah is truly One; // 
And He was known before the foundation of the world. 

Ode 41, v. 15 ; cf . Jn. 17, v. 24. 

In several of these Hymns Christ Himself is the speaker, and 
many others are marked by a sudden transition of personality from 
the Psalmist as Prophet to the Lord Himself. Rendell Harris, writing 
with the enthusiasm of a discoverer, says that these odes or hymns 
are marked by a vigour and exaltation of spiritual life and a 
mystical insight to which we can only find parallels in the most 
illuminated periods of the history of the church. They differ in 
this respect , he says, by the whole breadth of the firmament 
from the extant Psalms of Solomon with which they are associated 
in our Mss. All this may be conceded; but in spiritual power, 
pathos and sublime beauty as well as in hymn-like structure and 
accent, the Johannine hymns are as far above the Odes as the 
Odes are above the Psalms of Solomon. 

In Odes 8 and 10 Christ in the speaker: 
Ode 8: 

Keep my word, / ye who are kept by it, // 

Keep my faith, / ye who are kept by it, // 
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And understand my knowledge, / ye who know me in truth. // 
Love me with affection, / ye who love; // 
For I do not turn my face from them that are mine, // 
For I know them and before they came into being / I took 
knowledge of them // 

I took knowledge of them, / and on their faces I set my seal.<< // 
Ode 10 : 

The Lord hath directed my mouth by His word; // 

And He hath opened my heart by His light; // 

And He hath caused to dwell in me His deathless life, // 

And gave me that I might speak the fruit of His peace; // 

To convert the souls of them who are willing to come to Him; // 

And to lead captive a goodly captivity for freedom; // 

I was strengthened and made mighty / and took the world captive 

And it became to me for the praise of the Most High, / and of 

God my Father; // 
And the Gentiles were gathered together / who were scattered 

abroad; // 

And I was unpolluted by my love for them, / because they con- 
fessed me in high places; // 

And the traces of light were set upon their heart; // 
And they walked in life and were saved // 
And became my people for ever and ever. / Hallelujah. 
In Odes 17 and 42 the transition from the Psalmist to Christ is 
very marked. 

Ode 17: 

I was crowned by my God, / My crown is living; // 

And I was justified in my God, /My incorruptible salvation is He.// 

I was loosed from my vanity, / And I was not condemned; // 

The choking bands were cut off by his hands. // 

I received the face and fashion of a new person, // 

And I walked in it and was saved. // 

And the thought of truth led me on // 

And I walked after it / and did not wander. // 

And all that have seen me were amazed, // 

And I was regarded by them as a strange person. // 

And He who knew and brought me up / is the Most High in all 

His perfection; // 

And He glorified me by His kindness, // 
And raised my thought to the height of His truth, // 
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And from thence He gave me the way of His precepts. // 
After giving utterance to his own experience in the above lines 
the mystic becomes the medium through whom Christ speaks. 
Perhaps another chorister came forward to chant the following 
lines: 

I opened the doors that were closed, // 
And brake in pieces the bars of iron; // 
But the iron melted and dissolved before me. // 
Nothing appeared closed to me. // 
Because I was the door of everything. // 
And I went over all my bondsmen to loose them // 
That I might not leave any man / bound or binding. // 
And I imparted my knowledge without grudging, // 
And my prayer was in love. // 
And I sowed my fruits in hearts // 
And transformed them into myself; // 
And they received my blessing and lived; // 
And they were gathered to me and were saved; // 
Because they were to me as my own members / 

And I was their head. // 

Glory to Thee, / the Lord Messiah, / Hallelujah. // 
The last line was probably a response sung by the whole choir 
or by the congregation. 

In the Semitic hymns this transition from one speaker to another 
is not uncommon and we have a few brief instances of it in the 
Johannine passages. 

1f Among the puerilities of the Apocryphal New Testament there 
are a few instances of the improvising of hymns or verses for use 
in the narratives in which they occur. In the Acts of John is found 
The Hymn of our Lord at the Last Supper, in which Christ and 
the disciples are represented as taking part alternately. 
Before I am delivered up unto them<<, / (said Christ) /, 
Let us sing an hymn to the Father, / and so go forth to that 
which is before us. // He bade us therefore make as it were a ring 
holding one another's hands, // and himself standing in the midst 
he said / Answer unto me. / He began, then, to sing an hymn 
and to say : / Glory be to Thee Father , // And we going about in 
a ring answered him. / Amen. // 

Glory be to Thee, / Word ; // Glory be to Thee, / Grace ; / Amen. // 
Glory be to Thee, / Spirit ; // Glory be to Thee, / Holy One ; // 
Glory be to Thy glory, / Amen. // 
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We praise Thee, / O Father; // We give thanks to Thee, / O 

Light ; // Wherein darkness dwelleth not, / Amen. // 
Now wherefore we give thanks I say: / 
I would be saved, / And I would save, / Amen. // 
I would be loved, / And I would love. / Amen. // 
I would be wounded, / And I would wound. / Amen. // 
I would be born, / And I would bear. / Amen. // 
I would eat, / And I would be eaten. / Amen. // 
The second stichos in each of these five lines was probably sung 
as a response to the first stichos. 
The hymn concludes: 

A mirror am I to thee / that perceivest me. / Amen. // 
A lamp am I to thee / that beholdest me. /Amen. // 
A door am I to thee / that knockest at me. / Amen. // 
A way am I to the wayfarer. // Amen. // 
Benson says of the writer of Acta Johannis: He may have 
crystallized some rumour or tradition, or he may have drawn at 
first hand upon a seemingly ample reserve of mendacity.* In the 
Acts of Thomas The Bridal Hymn illustrates at considerable 
length and with much poetic beauty some of the more elaborate 
forms of Hebrew parallelism. 
Hymns in the New Testament. 

From the very beginning the use of hymns was common among 
Christians both in public worship and in private life (I Co. 14, 
vvs. 15, 26; Eph. 5, v. 19; Col. 3, v. 16; Jn. 5, v. 13; Ac. 16, v. 25). 
The triple division into yatyoi, vp>oi } dodai, nvsvju,a.Tixai (Eph. 
5, v. 19; Col. 3, v. 16) is not technical and cannot be pressed 
rigidly (W. Lock in HDB.). Apart from the numerous quotations 
from the Psalms, (found especially in Acts and in the Epistles), 
the New Testament contains several hymns and a considerable 
number of fragments which are now quite generally recognized as 
quotations frorn Christian hymns and which give evidence of a wide 
variety of structural form and of marked originality and elevation 
of thought. The most noteworthy are the Lucan Canticles viz. 

(a) Lk. I : (vvs. 46 55) : The Magnificat derived very largely from 
the Song of Hannah; I S. 2 (vvs. i 'io). 

(b) Lk. I : (vvs. 68 79) : The Benedictus, resembling the eighteen 
Benedictions of the Temple service as well as prophetic utterances 
of the Old Testament. 

(c) Lk. II: (v. s. 14): The Gloria in Excelsis, used as a morning 
hymn in the early church. 
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(d) Lk. II : (vvs. 2932) : The Nunc Dimittis, used as an evening 
hymn. 

The thanksgiving of the Church on the release of the Apostles 
(Ac. 4 vvs. 24 30) : the joyous paean of the love of God (Rv. 8 
vvs. 31 39) the praise of God's blessings (Eph. I, vvs. 3 ^14) with 
its triple refrain elg enawov rfjg doZrjQ avrov- (vvs. 5, II, 14) : the 
Lord's Prayer: (Mt. 6, vvs. 9 13) which, as Dr. Burney shews, 
rhymes in Aramaic; the Beatitudes: Mt. 5, vvs. 3 n which also, 
in Aramaic exhibit both rhythmic assonance and rhyme; and The 
Hymn of love of man I Cor. 13 all of these possess hymnal 
qualities far surpassing those of the other passages referred to in 
this chapter which are generally classified as hymns. In musical 
tone, form, and structure, they compare favorably on the one hand 
with the older Semitic hymns or; on the other, with the hymns of 
the early Greek church. Beyond doubt they were written to be 
chanted. Benson says the socalled hymn of love I Cor. XIII is 
no hymn in the congregational sense. This may be conceded. But 
nearly all the varieties of Hebrew parallelism and accent are found 
in it and none but a clear-toned chorister can do justice to its deep 
harmonies. Several fragments of hymns and doxologies point to a 
wide range and diversity of theme and style. Eph. V (v. 14) sounds 
like a verse from a hymn on Repentance. 

"EyBiQs, I 6 Ka&etidmv, // 
Kal avdota EK rcov VSKQ&V // 
Kal ettKpatiasi aoi 6 XQIOTOQ // 

Dr. Benson points out the rhythmic character of two of the 
Faithful sayings* in the Pastoral Epistles viz. 

(i) I Tim. i (v. 15) which has been called part of a hymn On 
Redemption << 



Kal ndaqg 

on XQIGTOS 'fyaovg tfAftev slg rov x6aju,ov / ajj,aQT(oAov$ awaai // 

and (2) II Tim. 2 (vvs. n 13) a fragment on The Glories of 
Martyrdom. 

6 Myoc, 

El ya.Q avvctns'&dvojLiev / 
El ^nofjL&vofJL&v I 

El aQvyaoftefta / Kanelvoq dgvijaetai 
El ajiiarovfJL&v / exeivog marog juevsi 
3 AQvrjaacr&ai yaq eavrov ov dtivarar 
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Most noteworthy are the short versicles resembling the Hebrew 
canonical Psalms in 2 : 2 measure found in I Tim. 3 (v. 16) (see 
above, chapter II). 

In his Bampton Lectures Liddon refers to these lines as part 
of a hymn 0n our Lord's Resurrection and Triumph. 
If In the same class also is I Tim. 6 (vvs. 15, 16) : 

"0 (jLanaQios Kv.1 fjLovoi; dvvdaTrjs, // 

f O paaifetiG / rcov ftaadevovTCDv // 

Kai xtigioi; I T&V XVQISVOVTCOV II 

f O fJiovoQ e%a)v afiavaatav // 

0&S oin&v cuiQoaiTov // 

*0v eldev ovdelg av&Qwnwv // 

Ovds ideiv dfoarai' :// 

7 Qi njur] Hal xQatog ald>viov. // 'A/n^v. // 

In this passage both the context and the parallelism in couples 
suggest a familiar refrain. 

To these must be added the doxologies in Rev. IV (8, n) ; V 
(9, 10, 12, 14); VII (10, 12); XI (15, 17, 18); XII (10, 12); XV 
(3,4); XIX (i, 2, 5 8). Weizsaecker suggests that, in the thought 
of the writer of the Apocalypse, the delineation of the Divine 
service in heaven followed the actual proceedings of the church 
on earth and that these inspired songs of the Apocalypse, which 
were well known to the church on earth, were recognized as so 
high and sacrosanct that they might fittingly be sung by the angels 
and by the redeemed. 

The structural resemblance of several of the above passages to 
the Johannine hymns is quite noticeable, while both a*e characteri- 
zed by the same notes of assurance and profundity of faith and 
feeling. Indeed it may be said that the Johannine hymns do not 
present a distinct variety or type of hymnody but rather a blending, 
in Semitic moulds, of the more positive tones of the Hebrew prophet 
with the meditation and pathos of the Greek mystic. 

That the early Church took over and adapted the Jewish liturgy 
is a statement of the case which has met with general acceptance. 
We have seen that in ancient hymnody the form was made to 
serve the thought, and therefore it follows that the difference 
between the earliest Christian hymnody and Hebrew psalmody 
may be accounted for by the new conceptions of a more 'personal 
and intimate relationship between the human and the divine; the 
chaste, and almost austere, phrasing of the Hebrew psalmist being 
replaced in part by a richness of imagination and colouring. We 
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have no reason to doubt that this wealth of personal devotion and 
feeling continued for at least two centuries to influence the writings 
and more particularly the songs of the Church. 

Drs. Rendell Harris and Mingana have advanced good reasons 
(re-inforced by many citations), for believing that Ignatius was 
acquainted with the Odes of Solomon, and Dr. Burney observes 
that a great part of connection with the thought of The Fourth 
Gospel both in the letters of Ignatius l and in the Odes of Solomon 
is with The Last Discourses (Jn. chs. 13 'i7). But it is equally 
noteworthy that Ignatius, as we have seen, instructed the Antioche- 
nes in the composition and singing of hymns. Ignatius often be- 
comes lyrical, or at least rhythmical, in his confessions of faith, 
e. g. : Better that I should die for Christ than reign over the farthest 
bounds of earth. 

Tis He whom I seek, / He who died for us // 

Tis He whom I desire, / He who rose for our sake. // 

Ignatius, Ep. Rom. 6. 
The muscial tone also points to the influence of Jn. 

f At Alexandria, where East and West met, Clement in his 
second century miscellanies pictures vividly the true Gnostic as 
moving in a very atmosphere of hymnody. We cultivate our 
fields, praising, we sail the sea, hymning. << The Christian*, he says, 
unites himself to the heavenly choir by prayers and praises and 
Scripture readings before meals, psalms and hymns during meals 
and before bed, and prayers in the night. Julian 2 cites the case 
of Bar-Daisan, or Bardesanes (b. A. D. 154 at Edessa, now called 
Urfah in Upper Mesopotamia), a religious teacher with poetic gifts 
who sought by the composition of hymns or songs to combine 
certain Gnostic speculations with the truths of Christianity. These 
hymns, set to music and sung by his disciples, became very popular 
and indicate a continuance of the custom noted by Clement. If, 
as seems probable, this form of propoganda was used by the 
Gnostics during this period, what could be more timely than that 
a Gospel whose main tenets combat the extravagances of that form 
of Docetijm which later developed' into Gnosticism, should begin 
with a hymn to the incarnate Logos and contain oracular hymns in 
which his voice is heard in words of comfort and instruction assuring 
them of his personal aid ? On the other hand, the Johannine hymns 

1 The Epistles of Ignatius to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Romans and Phila- 
delphians contain many reminiscences of The Fourth Gospel. 

2 See Diet, of Hymnology, 

Raney: The Relation of the Fourth Gospel. 5 
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may have suggested to Bar-daisan the method which he followed. 
At a later period the hymns of the Arians, who stood at the other 
extreme of doctrinal tendency, drew the attention of Athanasius 
and also of Chrysostom to the hold which hymns had on the 
masses. And it is certain that from the beginning, orthodox believers 
were not less enthusiastic than the heretics in their use of hymns. 
At the end of the second century an unnamed defender of the 
faith in the deity of Christ points out the unbroken continuity of 
new hymns. So great , he says, are the number of Christian 
psalms and odes composed by the faithful from the very beginning 
in which they celebrate Christ, the Word of God, proclaiming Him 
Very God.<< It is significant that in The Testament of our Lord 
the prayers which offer praise are throughout designated as hymns. 
In North Africa Tertullian makes it an objection to the marriage 
of a Christian with an unbeliever that they could not sing to- 
gether* 1 . Even in the first century , says Baumstark 2 , we can 
trace the production of new Christian hymns for which the Greek 
text of the 'Psalms of David' served as a model; and, as that 
text has no regular metrical structure, the imitations likewise were 
composed in prose form. He mentions the hymn of Athenogenes 
who suffered martyrdom in the reign of Septimus Severus (193-211) 
and to which St. Basil appealed, (de Spir. Sane. 29) in support of 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit,- as probably one of those primitive 
prose hymns, and he also mentions the 'Odes of Solomon* as an 
early Christian hymnal of this kind. But, as we have seen, the Odes 
or Hymns of Solomon bear a closer resemblance both in structure 
and in thought to the Johannine passages than to any of the 
other hymnal sections of the New Testament or any other writings. 
The most ancient liturgies of the Greek Church (viz. of St. Mark, 
St. James, St. Clement, etc.) exhibit a more prosaic and rather 
monotonous development of prose chanting 3 . In Hymns of the 
Holy Eastern Church Brownlie says: The hymns of the early 
Greek Church are all in rhythmical prose strangely oriental in 
structure with the exception of those by John of Damascus . . . 
Prayer, Gospel, psalm, hymn, and exhortation follow each other 
and are sometimes strangely interlaced. Where does one begin and 
another end? Brownlie stresses objectivity as the prime cha- 
racteristic of early Greek hymnody, in marked contrast to the 

1 Quotation by Eusebius from a work against Artemon. 

2 Art. in ERE. 

3 See The Primitive Liturgies* by Jas. Neale. 
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intense subjectivity of what he calls our self-regarding praise 
which is perhaps inevitable as being the product of the meditative 
spirit, which has its birth and lives in the land of the twilight.* 
A perusal of these ancient liturgies brings one face to face with a 
realism that finds its closest analogy in the Gospels and, in its 
pictorial representations and directness, reminds one especially of 
The Fourth Gospel. A traditional saying becomes the theme of a 
hymn which is expanded often into several stanzas. Both Neale 
and Brownlie themselves have caught this spirit and adopted this 
method in the writing of hymns. Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
and O happy band of pilgrims* by J. M. Neale are both suggestions 
from the Greek; and the following stanza attributed to St. Clement 
who died in the third century has inspired a hymn in the English 
by Brownlie of seven stanzas, with four lines to a stanza: 



Oft to XQO.TOQ dvstxaarov, / 
Kal 17 dda dtcard^ytrog // 
Ofi TO e'Aeog df^erQi^Tov / 
Kal f} (fi^av&QcoTiia ayarog // 



The Psalter of the LXX Version was the first regular praise- 
book of the Greek Church but this was supplemented at a very 
early date by an appendix containing many Biblical passages. 
From this latter so-called Group of Songs nine have been preserved 
in the Codex Alexandrinus viz. I and II: The Songs of Moses 
(Ex. 15, vvs. I 19 and Dt. 32, vvs. I 43); III: that of Hannah 
(Is. 2, vvs. i 10); IV: Habakkuk (Hab. 3); V: Isaiah (Isa. 26, 
vvs. 9 20); VI: Jonah (Jon. 2, vvs. 3 10); VII and VIII: The 
Three Holy Children (Dan. 3, vvs. 26 56 and vvs. 57 83) and 
the songs of Mary and Zechariah (Lk. i, vvs. 46 55; vvs. 68 79). 
A. Baumstark writing in ERE. maintains that the prose-hymns of 
the Ancient Greek Church were recited by a single person while 
the congregation, or, as representing it, the choir, simply responded 
at the end of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalma. 
Such hypopsalma, a list of which as used in the middle ages is 
still extant, may be said to constitue the simplest form of Christian 
prose hymnody in the Greek language. Exception may be taken 
to this last statement but the chanting or reciting of hymns by a 
chorister was doubtless a very ancient custom. It reminds us of 
the practice in the Eleusinian Mysteries where the chanting was 
done by a priest. This practice was obviously well adapted to all 
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hymns which were oracular in character, where the voice of the 
Deity was heard. It was doubtless after this manner that the 
Johannine hymns were chanted or recited by cantor or reader. 

As the years passed it would appear that an excessive and 
extravagant use of new hymns led to an inevitable reaction. Many, 
perhaps the majority, of these hymns would be of inferior quality. 
Such an extensive use of hymns among heretics would have a 
prejudicial effect on orthodox Christians. Harmonius, Son of Bar- 
Daisan, followed in the footsteps of his father and composed 
many hymns in the Gnostic interest introducing new metres. Of 
his compositions a few fragments have been preserved. The Arians 
also continued their activities in this direction. The conservative 
re-action against the use of hymns appears to have had its be- 
ginning in the Eastern monasteries in which only Psalms were sung. 
This reaction extended westward and gained much strength in the 
fourth and fifth centuries until in the Gouncil of Braga in Spain 
the use of hymns was prohibited. The reaction was not universal, 
however, and did not extend to the Lucan hymns nor to such 
strophes as the Ter Sanctus, the Greek forms of the Gloria Patri, 
and of the Te Deum, etc. The reaction apparently did not last 
longer than three generations and was followed by the intro- 
duction and enthusiastic reception of hymns written in classical 
metres and the newrhythmical compositions of Byzantine hymnody. 
These two influences, viz. the reaction against Christian hymns, 
and the introduction of hymns written to entirely new metres, 
doubtless obscured the hymn-like character of our Johannine and 
other New Testament hymns. Moreover the doctrinal interest 
would in this and in all subsequent peiiods strengthen the belief 
that these prose-hymns were the actual statements of Jesus, of 
Paul, etc. Greek and Latin Christians, unfamiliar with the ancient 
forms of Semitic hymnody, and preferring the classical metres to 
the Hebrew psalms would be least inclined to recognize the hymn- 
like qualities of these passages. Here and there a discerning mind 
may have perceived their real character, or a genuine tradition 
as to their original use may have survived for a time in some quar- 
ters. Was it a desire to preserve the poetical character of The Fourth 
Gospel which led Nonnus (circa, 400 A. D.), to perform the very 
creditable feat of making a metrical paraphrase of it in Homeric 
hexameters which follows the text with much faithfulness? 

It was pointed out in Chapter I that the fervid, glowing utter- 
ances of hymns and oracles frequently become crystallized into 
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forms of doctrine and dogma. But the converse of this proposition 
is also true for a great hymn is the product of a great belief. No 
investigation could be more fruitful of results, both psychological 
and ethical, than a study of the interaction of hymnody and 
doctrine. Here, as elsewhere, it would be seen that the cause be- 
comes the effect and the effect the cause, in a movement that does 
not become a dreary round or a vicious circle, but rather a steady 
progress onward and upward toward the ultimate truth. Beliefs 
become purified from extraneous matter when, in the form of 
hymns they come in contact with life, and the tide of conviction 
widens and deepens as it finds expression. The relation between 
Theology and Hymnology is very aptly stated by Benson who 
says: Theology deals with the knowledge of God. Liturgies is the 
application of that knowledge to His Worship.* The Prologue 
and 'Discourses' of The Fourth Gospel have been regarded for 
many centuries as sources and repositories of great orthodox 
doctrines and that view has tended to obscure the fact that they 
have the form and lyrical quality of prose-hymns. But there is 
really nothing in the nature of the case that should cause such 
obscuration. If liturgies is the application of theology to worship 
the expression of doctrine in hymnal form is as natural, logical 
and, one might say, as inevitable in the New Testament as it was 
in the oracles and psalms of the Old Testament or in the other 
Sacred books of antiquity. Benson says, A great hymn, I venture 
to think, is the fullest embodiment of Christian doctrine, for a 
great hymn is the echo of a great soul giving lyrical expression 
to truth apprehended through a high experience in words that 
both use the common speech and transcend it. He quotes from 
a letter written to him by Prof. John De Witte: Really it awakens 
in one the suspicion that there is no better point of view from which 
to study the development and the reaches of Christian belief than 
that offered by hymnody. This is not strange for beliefs of the 
first rate in influence receive and, I have the impression always 
have received, their best and final embodiment in poetry, and 
especially in lyrical poetry. 

It is relevant to our argument at this point to recall Burney's 
words in his preface to The Poetry of our Lord in which he notes 
the frequent resemblance in style of The Fourth Gospel to the 
poetic forms of the Old Testament. The chief characteristic* he 
says, of this poetic form is adherence to certain rules of composition 
which are defined by the terms Parallelism and Rhythm. But it 
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would appear that he should have gone one step further and 
pointed out that these forms are most in evidence in the Psalms 
and oracles which were written to be chanted. Again he says: 
In studying The Fourth Gospel in its formal aspect the first fact 
which strikes the eye is our Lord's free use of Parallelism, and that 
especially of the kind which is known as Antithetic.* But this, 
he observes, is equally well marked in the sources employed by 
the Synoptic writers*. But of the seventy-nine instances of Par- 
allelism cited by him from the Synoptic Gospels seventy-five are 
found in single verses separated from other sayings which exhibit 
this feature, and only four instances are found in which parallelism 
extends over two verses. (The instances of rhyme must be dealt 
with separately.) Dr. Burney has made a great and enduring 
contribution to this whole subject but, in pursuit of our argument, 
it must be carefully noted that there is a great difference between 
the parallelism found in these isolated instances of single verses 
in the Synoptics and that found in the Johannine passages. The 
most obvious difference is the great length of the latter in which 
different forms of parallelism and of rhythmic accent are sustained 
throughout whole chapters. The diction also is different and, 
admitting a certain similarity of style in some verses, it must be 
said that the Synoptic verses are essentially gnomic and proverbial 
while the Johannine sections are hymnal and sustained in their 
elevation of thought. This is the main difference between the 
'sayings' in the Synoptics and the 'sayings' in Jn. Dr. Burney's 
comparisons and deductions make it possible, however, for us to 
believe that authentic utterances of Jesus underlie many, if not 
all, of the Johannine sections. Most of the Synoptic sayings were 
spoken in the course of the public ministry. The Johannine passages 
(excepting Jn. 10, ws. I 18 which rhymes in Aramaic), are 
placed in a setting, that is personal and intimate and all point to 
a wholly independent source. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Fourth Gospel 
and the Public Worship. 

The atmosphere of devotion in which the early Christians lived 
is very well described by W. Ward Fowler * who says that For 
St. Paul and the members of the early Christian brotherhood the 
whole of life was a continuous worship and the one great feature 
of that worship was prayer. A. E. Burns, in commenting on this, 
thinks that in this connection 'prayer' must be used in the widest 
sense as including praise as well as petition and intercession*, and 
this, it may be added, accords with the meaning which was given 
to 'prayer' in the early litanies of the church. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it was in the congregation or worshipping 
ecclesia that the devotional spirit was fostered, and it is the wor- 
shipping ecclesia that is envisaged by all the New Testament writers. 
Moreover it was through the Public Worship that large numbers 
of men were added to the company of believers. In the public 
services of the church, as in those of the synagogue, the central 
place of honor was given to the Sacred Books with this difference, 
that in the church a new body of literature was gradually being 
invested with an authority which had formerly adhered exclusively 
to the Hebrew Canon of Scriptures. 

Not enough consideration has been given to the undoubted fact 
that the Public Worship of the Church exercised a powerful, if not 
wholly decisive influence on the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament. It was in the Public Worship that the books were first 
tried out and their apostolic credentials tested in the hearing of 
men whose minds, sharpened by controversy and criticism, by 
taunt and persecution, were keen to detect any false note that 
might be used by opponents to the detriment of the new religion. 



1 The Religious Experience of the Roman Peoples, p. 468. 
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Pseudo- Gospels and Pseudo-Epistles could not long survive in such 
an atmosphere although they could and did find lodgment in 
obscure and uncritical communities. In the great centres of popu- 
lation the practical interest would be always present and dominant. 
Constant vigilance in the Public Worship was the price paid for 
our Canon of New Testament Scriptures. The Apostolic gift of 
knowing what and how to speak and write found its true counterpart 
in the Chruch's dislike for the mediocre and appreciation of the 
best. Voice echoed voice. Apostles were succeeded by apostolic 
men. The torch was passed from hand to hand. Believers were 
stimulated by the conviction that they were men on whom the 
ends of the ages had fallen. 

So long as the issues were real and vital the ancient ceremonies, 
both Jewish and pagan, remained obsolete and useless in the 
estimate of the Church. The hearing ear and the seeing eye were 
the only equipment needed for such worship. The meagre outlines 
of The Didache and sundry references by the early fathers suggest 
a worship of marked simplicity. And yet it would be drawing too 
large an inference to assume that the worshippers themselves were 
characterized by a Puritanlike austerity and distaste of color. The 
quality of their appreciation is made evident by their preference 
for the Gospels in which the Church heard that one Voice which, 
for her, spake with authority. From the earliest times men arose 
and stood with bowed heads whenever the Gospels were read in 
the church a custom that is continued in the East to this day. 
To the eyes of men whose imagination had been kindled by the 
Gospel parables and allegories, and whose hearts had been deeply 
stirred by the absorbing drama which found its denouement in the 
Cross, ceremonies and ritual, however impressive and elaborate, 
would appear dull and monotonous. The inner meaning of life 
was being newly unfolded before their vision in the person of Jesus 
and deep answered unto deep when his voice rose in tones of hope 
and courage. 

It must have been near the last decade of the first century when 
the impairment of tne cultural background of Christianity and of 
Judaism, which had been brought about by the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the Temple was beginning to be felt, and the 
persecution of overshadowing Pagan cults was unusually oppressive, 
that the Church became more distinctly conscious of the need of 
a new presentation of the life and teaching of her Founder. Such 
a presentation must centre in his person. It must affirm more 
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positively the truths of bis Divine nature and present in a more 
personal and intimate way the spiritual excellencies of His messages 
to His own followers. So far from the Synoptists having exhausted 
the possibilities of authentic tradition it was felt that the supply 
was inexhaustible (Jn. 20, v. 30; 21, v. 25). It would be going too 
far to say that the author of our Gospel wrote expressly to satisfy 
_ the need for a more august and impressive presentation but his 
avowed purpose (Jn. 20, v. 31) would be more satisfactorily 
accomplished if, in his choice of material and method of presen- 
tation, he should keep that need ever consciously before him. If, 
as some find good reasons for believing, he had been a member of 
the Jewish priesthood his early training and inclination, joined 
to his rare gifts as a poetic seer would eminently qualify him for 
the task of making an unique contribution to the worship and 
thought of the church. 

No mere attempt to report these sayings with assumed verbal 
accuracy could meet the demands imposed by a reverent faith. 
Only one way was open. It was the method of the chanted oracle, 
honored in the olden time by inspired poets and seers, and often 
used after them by men of lesser gifts, such as the author of the 
Odes of Solomon. This method bears on its surface evidences 
of the writer's candor, humility and utter abandon as he becomes 
merely a voice through which the Divine oracle speaks (vide 
Isa. 40, vvs. 3, 6; Jn. I, v. 23). The chanted oracle thus becomes 
the vehicle for the transmission of inspired truth. When in the 
public worship the voice of the reader ceased and the voice of the 
chorister was heard as at Jn. 10, v. i, the hearer was not troubled 
with that sense of unnaturalness or improbability which inevitably 
haunts the mind of the modern reader who tries to think of these 
sections as interpretations of the thoughts of Jesus expressed in 
the form of prose discourse. John was not guilty of any such literary 
faux pas. Once these passages are recognized as prose-hymns the 
whole view-point of literary criticism concerning them is changed. 
Instead of commenting on the 'artificiality' and 'subtlety' of the 
author we find ourselves admiring the ease and naturalness with 
which he employed the art of ancient frymnody. The apparent 
awkwardness of Jn. 17, v. 3 (b) disappears. The 'schematic' ar- 
rangement of introducing an idea, allowing it to retire into the 
background and introducing it again in another connection is 
recognized as an old familiar device of Semitic verse-writers which 
our author instinctively carries over even into the narrative por- 
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tions. Like Ignatius, John thought in terms which were solemnly 
rhythmical. 

The much-discussed I am passages doubtless reflect the Church's 
estimate of Jesus. They express attributes and powers which 
believers had found in their Lord. This modern interpretation has 
removed from these passages the suspicion of self-praise, but it 
has done so on the otherwise unwarranted assumption that already 
a later form or expression of Church tradition had superseded in 
whole or in part the earlier Synoptic tradition. If regarded as 
prose utterances they stand in jarring contrast to the statements 
attributed to Jesus by the Synoptists; but when regarded as ora- 
cular utterances written for use in solo or choral refrains; or as 
intoned passages in prosehymns they find their stately parallels 
in the Hymns of Service and Sacrifice; (vide Isa. 42, v. 8; 43, ws. 
3, ii ; 44, v. 6; 48, ws. 12, 17; 51, v. 12; 54, v. 5). 

It remains clear, however, that our author made a deliberate 
selection of materials for a definite purpose and that everything 
he wrote was made subordinate to that end. What was that pur- 
pose ? The writer himself presents it as a two-fold aim in the well- 
known words of Jn. 20, v. 31. The more immediate aim is to elicit 
faith in the hearer, but the ultimate aim is life the quality and 
strength of which is sufficiently disclosed by the fact that it is 
derived from a vitalizing faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of the living God whose regal power to confer life is symbolized 
in the significant Oriental phrase in his name. The key-note of 
all the prose-hymns and indeed of the whole Gospel is struck in 
Jn. 10, v. 10 (b) I came that they might have life and that they 
might have it abundantly.* John's surpassing merit is seen in the 
fact that he so used his material, whether it related to actual 
occurrences or to symbolic presentation, as to awaken in human souls 
adoration for One who to him was the life of all lives. The theme 
called for the ffee exercise of a poetic genius which, awakened at 
first by Hebrew prophet and psalmist, had now for long brooded 
over the substance of that which had so often been proclaimed by 
him until every act of that Life became fraught with inner spiritual 
meaning, every scene symbolical of some divine reality, every 
utterance an oracle, and every sermon a psalm. 

Narrative Prose Hymns. 

At certain intervals in the first thirteen chapters where the 
narrative, interwoven with discourse, takes on a note of more 
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tragic seriousness, deep-voiced intonations are heard proclaiming 
and defending the truth in the well-known forms of Semitic 
parallelism and accent. In their general structure these passages 
occupy a position midway between the prose-hymns and the strictly 
narrative sections. They were probably intoned by the reader in a 
sort of musical monologue. The following, which for convenience 
may be classified as narrative prose-hymns have many parallels 
in Semitic literature l : 

Jn. 6, vvs. 3258; Jn- 5. vvs. 1947; Jn. 8, ws. 1220; 2130; 
3158; Jn. 10, vvs. 2538; Jn. 12, vvs. 2036; 4450; Jn. 13, 
vvs. 1230; 31 (b) 35. 

Dislocations of the Text. 

The difficulty, amounting in some cases to an impossibility, of 
tracing the sequence at different points in this Gospel and the 
possibility of restoring that sequence by the transposition of 
passages, bear joint evidence to certain dislocations at a very early 
period. J. H. Bernard z presents very convincing arguments to 
prove that Chapters 5 and 6 have been transposed, that ch. 3, 
vvs. 31 36 is a continuation of Jn's commentary Ch. 3, vvs. 1621 
and that Ch. 12, vvs. 36 (b) 43 is the evangelist's commentary 
following the last warning of Ch. 12, vvs. 4450. He presents clear, 
but not equally convincing arguments for placing Ch. 7, vvs. 15 24 
immediately after Ch. 5. He points out the evidences of dislocation 
in Ch. 10 and shews the .difficulties presented by the traditional 
order of Chs. 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. In further support of the hypo- 
thesis that the above passages are misplaced he adopts a method 
which had been tentatively advanced by other writers 3 in which 
it is assumed that, in a manuscript codex form, each leaf of two 
pages, (recto and verso), would contain about 750 letters. In the 
oldest extant Greek text of Jn. in the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
(numbered 208 and 1781 in the British Museum), each leaf contains 
about 1420 letters while number 1780 Pap. Oxyrh. contains only 



1 The Coronation of Izdubar (Tablet I, Col. IV, Epic of Izdubar and Ishtar) etc. ; 
The Revolt in Heaven (Cuneiform Inscriptions); 

Tablet of Rameses II at Abu-Simbal; 

Hymn to Osiris (Stele of Amen-em-ha); 

The Book of Genesis Chs. 9, vvs. 25, 26; n, vvs. 3 7; 27, vvs. 27 40; 
Exodus, 15, vvs. I 18; Numbers, 21, vvs. 27 30 and chs. 23 and 24; II Kings, 
19, vvs. 14 34; The Kabbalah Unveiled; The Lesser Holy Assembly (Chapter I). 

2 Introduction St. John pps. 16 30. 

3 A. C. Clark, J. M. Thompson, F. J. Paul. 
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about 700 letters to a leaf. The assumption of Bernard that each 
leaf contained about 750 letters is then to be regarded merely as 
a working hypothesis; but in support of the evidence for the dis- 
placement of leaves it works out very well in at least four of the 
sections mentioned above. Chapter 5 = 3630 letters, or about 
5 leaves of 726 letters each; Ch. 7, vvs. 15 24 = 763 letters; 
Gh. 3, vvs. 22 30 = 730 letters; Ch. 10, ws. i 18 = 1495 letters 
filling almost exactly two leaves. Ch. 13, v. 31 Ch. 14, v. 31, which 
Bernard cites as one section, contains 3120 letters or 120 more 
letters than might be expected in 4 leaves, and Ch. 12, vvs. 36 (b)~43 
contains only about 598 letters which Bernard seeks to account 
for on the supposition that quotation marks took up space in this 
section. He points out also that Ch. 12, v. 43 would conclude 
Part II of the Gospel after which a blank space would naturally 
be expected. 

It becomes evident on examination that the method does not 
apply to the transposition of Chs. 14, 15, 16 and 17; and the in- 
clusion of Ch. 13, vvs. 31 38 with Ch. 14, vvs. I 31 in one 
section does not seem to be the best possible arrangement. It may 
be noted that of all the chapters mentioned above Chapter 7 is the 
only one which does not contain either prose-hymns or narrative 
prose-hymns, and the section refferred to, viz. Ch. 7, vvs. 15 24, 
is precisely the one which presents least evidence of dislocation. 
Notwithstanding the reasons advances by Dr. Bernard it cannot 
be said that this section occupies an unnatural position in our text, 
especially when it is remembered that in the proposed re-arrange- 
ment of Chapters (viz. chs. 6, 5, 7) section Ch. 7, vvs. 15 24 is 
not far removed from Ch. 5. 

But if the prose-hymns were written on detachable hymn-sheets 
as they naturally would b3 for the use of the chorister or reader, 
it might be expected that some of them would be misplaced in 
the MSS and that there would be a tendency to group together 
hymn-sheets that were similar in character and content, such as 
those found in chapters 14, 15, 16 and 17. The fact that no part 
of a narrative would be written on a hymn-sheet or vice versa helps 
to bear out this hypothesis. Any remaining portion of a hymn leaf 
would be left blank, but the writing on the leaves containing 
narratives would be continuous. In the absence of external evidence 
nothing more than a fair degree of probability can be claimed for 
this suggestion, but it offers an explanation of the unusually large 
number of dislocations affecting the position not of verses or 
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paragraphs but of large sections and whole chapters. Dr. Bernard's 
reasons for placing Ch. 3, ws. 31 36 immediately after Ch. 3, 
ws. 16 21 are very conclusive. This may be said also of his trans- 
position of Chs. 5 and 6 and of his reasons for placing Ch. 12, 
vvs. 36 (b) 43 after Ch. 12, vvs. 44 50 which is the concluding 
section of a narrative prose hymn. In Chapter 10 it seems preferable 
to place verses I 18 sung by the chorister after verses 19 39, 
although it is quite possible that vvs. 27, 28 and 29 were written 
on a separate leaf as the concluding lines of vvs. I 18. 

If, then, as from other evidence seems most probable, our Gospel 
was written on parchment in the form of a leaf -book and the prose- 
hymns on separate sheets for the convenience of the chorister their 
accidental dislocation can be readily accounted for. These prose- 
hymns were originally assigned to definite positions in the Gospel 
for use in public worship, but when the manuscript passed from 
one church to another, or from one chorister to another, they would 
not always be kept in their true positions. Readers and choristers 
would have different ideas as to the position to be assigned to a 
prose-hymn. Moreover, in this Gospel designed primarily for use 
in public worship, the same freedom of opinion or carelessness could 
not fail to have its effect also on some of the narrative portions, 
and where, as in a codex, the leaves are detachable and some of them 
containing prose-hymns to be chanted in worship were mistakenly 
shifted from one position to another the same carelessness might be 
expected to cause dislocation in narrative portions also. 

One of the major problems of The Fourth Gospel is concerned 
with the chronological order. Three Passovers are mentioned in Jn. 
but the Synoptists tell only of one. The Johannine narrative, as it 
stands in our text involves a ministry of almost three years. That 
of the Synoptists calls for a period of only a little more than one 
year. Without entering on a discussion of the arguments pro and 
con it may be here noted that the Passover mentioned in Jn. 6. 
v. 4 and Jn, 5, v. I presents no difficulty in the way of harmonizing 
the narrative of Jn. with the Synoptic narratives since the latter 
cover a period of more than one year. The real difficulty is found 
in Jn. 2, v. 13 et seq. In the Expository Times of November, 1931, 
it is stated that Mr. Greville P. Lewis in an unpublished paper has 
suggested that the sections relating to The Cleansing of The Temple 
originally stood in the context of Ch. 12 . It is not stated at what 
point. in Ch. 12 Mr. Lewis would insert this passage but it would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the Gospel a more natural setting 
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for the whole section comprised within Ch. 2, vvs. 14 25 and 
Ch. 3, vvs. i 15; 16 21 ; 31 36 than that found between the 
nineteenth and twentieth verses of the twelfth chapter. ( Jn. 2, v. 13 
was evidently written by a later hand after the section had been 
misplaced in an attempt to give the context). Verses 31 to 36 of 
Ch. 12 echo the thoughts of the prose-hymn Ch. 3, vvs. 16 21 ; 
31 36, and suggest another instance of what has been called the 
schematic arrangement* so characteristic of this Gospel. The 
attitude of the rulers and the coming of the Greeks give a singular 
suggestiveness to this hymn On the Universality of the Divine 
Love and Judgment. The narrative of The Cleansing of The Temple 
is thus given the same setting as in the Synoptic Gospels and, in 
the hostility of the rulers aroused by that act 1 , an explanation is 
suggested as to why Nicodemus found it prudent to pay his visit 
under cover of darkness. Moreover, the section Ch. 3, vvs. 22 30 
is a most natural sequence to Ch. 2, v. 12, forming a connection 
also with Ch. 4, vvs. i 4 et seq. ; and the chronological discrepancy 
disappears. 

The great prayer-hymn of Ch. 17 would most naturally follow 
the solemn chant-prelude of verses 31 (b) 35 of Ch. 13. (Compare 
verses 31 (b) and 32 with verse i of Ch. 17; also compare ws. 34 
and 35 of Ch. 13 with vvs. 21, 22, 23, of Ch. 17.) 

The Communion Service, held in the evening, would most likely 
be for the most part a Choral service. Any one or all of the prose- 
hymns in chapters 15, 16 and 14 were probably sung before or 
after the passing of the Bread and of the Cup which followed the 
reading of Chs. 18 and 19. There is, however, a natural sequence 
of thought between Jn. Ch. 20, vvs. 26 29 and Jn. Ch. 14, ws. 
131 which gives support to the view that the great hymn of 
life and comfort was sung after Jn. Ch. 20, vvs. 26 29 as the 
closing hymn of the second period of worship. The references to 
Thomas, the exhortations to believe, the impending departure of 
Jesus all lend strong probability to this view. The words 'EysiqeaQs, 
aycD/Liev evrevOsv may have been written to give a touch of realism 
to the conclusion of the hymn; or, as seems equally probable, 
they may have been written in by a later hand as part of a formula 
used in closing a period of informal worship before the prayer of 
dismissal. They stand in a context quite distinct from that of the 



1 See Art. by the writer on Who were the 'Sinners' in The Journal of Religion 
October, 1930. 
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words 3 EyeiQea&e Hyco^sv in Mk. 14, v. 42. In any case they serve 
to mark off the Gospel proper from the clausula of v. 30 and from 
the Appendix of Ch. 21. 

Other Problems Solved. 

As has been observed in the Introduction the blending of opposing 
tendencies of thought constitutes one of the major problems of 
this Gospel. Dr. E. F. Scott held that this blending of contra- 
dictions finds a two-fold explanation in the fact that the author 
combines, in an illogical manner, an earlier type of belief with that 
of a later time, and interprets an historical revelation by means 
of a philosophical doctrine. Critics have hesitated to accept this 
explanation because in all other respects the author, in a very 
marked degree, gives evidence of an appreciation of orderliness, 
even of 'schematic arrangement' and unity of purpose. Moreover 
the opposition lies between tenets of first-rate importance which 
frequently stand in close proximity. There is a natural reluctance 
to accept a theory which seems to impugn the intellectual integrity 
and acumen of our author. But there can be no valid reason for 
refusing to accept the explanation offered by Dr. Scott when it is 
found on examination that the contradictions and anomalies lie 
between statements found in the narrative-portions and lyrical 
utterances of truth contained in the prose-hymns. The difficulty 
begins to disappear the moment we perceive that the former ex- 
press viva voce traditions of what was said under certain circum- 
stances while the latter are interpretative hymnal expansions the 
product of long and loving meditation on some of the great utter- 
ances of Jesus. The apparent opposition consists mainly in the 
age-long difference between the language of didactic prose and 
that of an exalted hymnody. The instances cited by Dr. E. F. Scott, 
when classified in this way, will suffice to demonstrate this view: 

I II 

Prose-Narrative Prose-Hymn 

(a) The historic life of Jesus (a) The presentation of him as 
is subject to human limita- Eternal Logos and Life- 
tions Chs. IV, v. 6; XI, giver Chs. I, vvs. i 18; 
ws. 33, 34, 35; XIII, v. 21. XV, vvs. 115. 

(b) The familiar conception of (b) The profound thought 
eternal life in the future as that eternal life is a present 
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expressed in Ch. IV, vvs. 14, 
36, etc. 

(c) The Church is regarded as 
an institution in Ch. XX, 
vvs. 21 23. 

(d) In Chs. II, v. II and VI, 
v. 40, belief is regarded as 
intellectual assent. 

(e) In Ch. VI, vvs. 37, 44, 65 
man's choice and destiny 
are determined by a power 
outside of himself. 

(f) Emphasis is placed on mi- 
racles in Chs. II, v. ii ; IX, 
v. 3; XI, v. 4, Contrast, 
however, IV, v. 48 where 
they are spoken of dispara- 
gingly. 

The antithesis is not always between prose and hymnal sections. 
If Ch. VI, vvs. 52 58 contains a sacramental reference, it 
finds its antithesis in Ch. VI, v. 63. But this is a question of inter- 
pretation. The view of the world as wholly evil is deliberately ex- 
pressed in Chs. VII, v. 7; VIII, v. 23; XII, v. 31; XVIII, v. 36 
and also in the hymnal sections Chs. I, v. 10; XIV, vvs. 17, 30; 
XV, v. 18. But in Ch. Ill, v. 16, the world is the object of the love 
of God. But these minor divergencies are only part of the con- 
cordia discors that is found in all the notes of that grand antinomy 
which sounds through the whole song of creation. 



possession Chs. Ill, v. 36; 
17, v. 3, etc. 

(c) As the beloved commu- 
nity it appears in Ch. XV, 
vvs. i 15 in the form of an 
inner spiritual fellowship. 

(d) In Ch. XIV, v. I, it signi- 
fies personal trust and in 
XVII, v. 8 it follows expe- 
rience or personal knowledge. 

(e) In Ch. I, vvs. n, 12, man 
decides for himself whether 
he will respond to Christ. 

(f) In the rhapsodical lines of 
Ch. XIV, vvs. n, 12, they 
are of lesser significance. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Johannine Hymns and Odes. 

[The different forms of parallelism are indicated in the margin. 
(See Abbreviations.) The bar-markings are merely suggestive. The 
accentual pointing can be readily determined in most instances; 
but the flexible nature of the rhythm, and our lack of knowledge 
of the details of ancient musical technique give wide latitude in 
some sections. Opinions will frequently differ as to whether the 
rhythm is 3 : 3 or 3 : 2 ; 4 : 2 or 2 : 2 : 2 etc. For these reasons num- 
bers or pointings have not been used.] 

C A6yo. 
In I 1 " 18 : 

I. 'Ev aQ%fj tfv 6 Aoyog, }} 
cl. xal 6 A6yoq fjv TCQOC; r6v Osov, // 
Hal Oeog fjv 6 Aoyog. Jj 

s. 2. O$TOQ fjv I ev aQ%fj / nQOQ tov @sov. // 



3. liana, bi avrov eyevero, /} 
a. Mai %(OQI<; avrov eyeveto ovde ev. // 



4. *0 yeyovev ev avra> j wr) ^v, // 
cl. jcal ?J a)r) fjv TO <pax; rcov avdQcbnwv. // 



ev rfj axoTia <paivei, // 
a. xal YI GKoria. avro ov xarehafiev. }/ 



6. 'Eyev&ro avQqwnoQ dneara^evoi; f naQa @sov, / 
c. ovo/ua avrcp ' Icodvijt;' jj 



7. Ofirot; tfWev elq [taQTVQtav, // 
c. Iva [iaQTVQtjcrr) MSQI rov <fon6q, jj 

iva ndvre$ matevacoaiv di* avrov. // 

R a n c y : The Relation of the Fourth Gospel. 6 
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8. OVK tfv EKslvog TO (pajg, /I 

c. <UA S iva juaQTVQtfar] neql rov q>a>rog. // 

9. fjv TO (pax; I TO dtyBivov / 8 yoni&i / 

cl. ndvra avdpaMov iq%6^Bvov / elg rov xoajuov. // 

10. 'Ev rco xoajuq) tfv, II 

cl. xal 6 KoafJiog I di CLVTOV / eyiv&to, // 
xal 6 HofffJiOQ avrov ovx syvco. // 

11. ELQ ra idia fjMev, // 

cl. MOLL ol idiot avrov ov ytaQeAafiov. // 

12. "Oaoi de ghaflov avrov, 1 1 
cl. edo)Ksv avrolg st-ovaiav 1 1 

rxva @eov yevdadai, // 

To?g mar&vovaiv elg rd ovojua avrov, // 

13. 01 ovx e aljudrwv j 
al. ovde etc 

ovde etc 

dAA' etc 08.ov eyevvtfOrjcrav. jf 

14. Kal 6 A6yo$ o*cto| : eyevero, // 
s. teal eaxtfvcoaev ev fjfuv, // 

xai edeaadjuieda ryv dot-av avrov, // 
cl. dot-av / d)g juovoyevovg ?raod nargog, / 
nXiJQTjg %d()iTOQ teal dArjOeiag. // 

15. '/coav^g juagrvQei neol avrov / 

c. xai xetcQaysv / Mycov / otiroi; fjv 8v elnov // 
a. f O oniaa) juov eQypfAevot; / e^nQoaOev juov ysyovev, // 
on jrocoTog juov ?jv. // 

16. "On m rov TrA^o^aTo? a^Tov rjftsig rtdvreQ eA.dfiofji.ev, // 
cl. teal yjoQiv dvrl %dg>iro<;. // 

17. "On 6 vojuog did McDvaeax; edoQi], 1 1 

a. r\ %6.Qi$ Kal rj dfajOeia / did 'lyaov X^iarov / eydvero. // 

18. &eov ovdelg ecbgaxev / n&nore' // 

a. /uovoyevrjs Oeog, / 6 &>v elg rov Kofatov rov Hargog, / exeivog 

. jj 



Notes on The Prologue. 

The view that the Prologue embodies a Hymn to the Logos has 
been advanced by several authorities in recent years. In the Ex- 
pository Times, July, 1921, C. Cryer analysed it from this point 
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of view. Dr. Burney has treated it as a hymn (with comments in 
vvs. 6, 7, 8, 9) originally composed in Aramaic. Rendell Harris has 
suggested that it was based on a Hymn to Sophia. But Dr. J. H. 
Bernard has given the best rhythmic arrangement (which has been 
followed above), of vvs. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, n, 14, 18 which he regards 
as the Hymn proper. According to his view vvs. 6, 7, 8, 9 contain 
two parenthetical notes and vvs. 12, 13, 15, 16, 17 contain two 
exegetical notes. It is, he says, a Logos hymn of a triumphant 
philosophy, directly Hebrew in origin, but reflecting the phrases 
which had become familiar in Greek-speaking society*. Dr. Bernard 
has given a very satisfactory treatment of this subject in ICC, 
(Introd. CXXX CXL and pps. I 33) ; but it must be carefully 
noted that John's comments are expressed in those shades of 
Semitic feeling, rhythm, parallelism and accent which are peculiar 
to him. The following quotation is suggestive of much that might 
be said concerning the resemblances to Hebrew Hymnody in the 
other Johannine prose-hymns: 

The Hebraic style of the hymn is plain. The repetition in the 
second line of a couplet of what has been said already in the 
first line (vv. 3, 5) ; the elucidation of the meaning of the first 
line by the emphatic word being repeated in the next (vvs. 4, 5, 
n, 14), which provides an illustration of what has been called 
climactic parallelism* (cf. Ps. XXIX: 5; Ps. XCIII: 3); the 
three repetitions in the first three lines of v. 14, all of which 
involve bodily visibility of the Logos sufficiently show that 
the model is not Greek but Hebrew poetry (ICC. ; St. John ; 
P. CXLV). 



C Eot^v C 
Jn. 10 1 ~ 18 : 

1. 'Afitrjv, djurjv Afya) vfjttv // 

/ did H^ 
TOV nQofldrcov 
a. dMd dvafiaivcov / aA.Aa%66ev // 

exeivoQ xA.ewt'yjg la-civ / xal tyarrig // 

2. d 6e elasQ%6]Lievo<; / dia T^JS B^gag // 
noi^ff]v eaTLV / r&v ngofidrcw. // 

3. Tovrq> / 6 dvQcoQoc; dvofysi // 

KOL rd nQofiara j rfjc cpajv^g avrov / dxotiet, // 
s. xal rd Idia nQofima / (patvel KOX dvojwa // 

KOI s^dyei amd. // 

6* 
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4. "Orav ra Hdia ndvra f sKftdtyi // 
ftjuMQoadev avrcov / noQ&verai // 
xal ra nqofiara avrco / axohovdei // 

a. dn oidaoiv / rtfv <pu>vi}v avrov // 

5. 'AMoTQicp de oil ft?) I axoAovQijaovaiv // 
a. dAAd yevt-ovrai / an avrov // 

(hi OVH oldaaiv / ra>v dMoTQicov / rrjv 



6. TavTqv rfy naQoi/uiav / slnsv avrotg / d '/^crovg // 
c. exetvoi <3e ovx lyvwaay / riva tfv J & ehdhei avrolg. 

7. Elrcev otiv ndfav / adroit; 6 'Irjaovg // 
a. 'A/A^v, I a/ify I Myco vfuv // 

tin ey& eifti 77 BriQa rcov nQofidrcov. // 



8. Ildvrsg 8aoi tfWov / ngo e/tov // 
a. K^Ttrai slalv j xal tyaTai // 

* ovx rjxovaav avrcov / ra Ttgofiara. // 



9. 'Eyc& elfjLi ri 6vQa' // 
c. di ejuov edv rig sladWr] / cruQijasrai // 

xal slasfe'tiaeTai / xcu eeA.evaerai / nal vojjir\v 

10. "0 KHnvr\<; ovx eQ%erai / el jutf Iva xhtyri / KOI dricry / KOI ano- 
a. Asay // 

eyo) tfWov I Iva Ceo?)?' e%coow / nal neQiaaov e%coaiv. // 
s. 

cl. II. 3 Eyd) sl[M 6 noiftrjv / 6 xaAog // 

and o noi[ji/Y]v / d aAdg / rrjv y)v%r)v avrov riOqaiv j vneQ rojv UQO- 
a. fidrcDv. // 

12. "0 fMadcoros / teal ovx &v noifj^v // 
o$ OVH sanv j ra ngofiara idia // 

a. OSCOQSI rov hvxov / sQ%6ftevov // 

xal a<pir)(fl,v ra ngofiara j KO! (pevyei // 
xal 6 MMOQ agna^ei avra / xal GKOQUL^SI ]] 

13. 8n /uiaOcjaros sonv / Mai ov fjis^si avrco / TCSQI ra>v nQofidrcov. // 

14. 'Eycb el/Lit 6 noiftfiv / 6 xaAoQ // 
ch. Hal yiv&OKU) ra e^a // 

xal yivwaxo'ooi, JJLB / ra spa // 

15. tta0c?> yiv&OKSi /us I 6 IIarr]Q // 
ch. nayd) yivcbaxco / rov IlareQa // 

xal rrjv yv%ijv [JLO-O / rt6rj/ni / vnsq ra>v 
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l6. Kal &Ma ngofiara l#co // 

a OVK Sanv / etc rfjg avAfjg ravrtjg // 
c. KaKBiva J del jus j ayayelv // 

Kal rfjg q>a)vfjg juov / aKovaovmv // 

teal yevtfaercu j pta nolfwri j elg noLfj^v /] 

c. 17. Aia rovro /te 6 JlarfjQ ay ana // 
Sri eyd> Ti6r)jM %i\v yjv%tfv pov // 
a. Iva ndfav Ad.{3a) atirrjv. // 

18. otideli; ^QSV avrrjv / oat e^ov, // 
a. <UA' eyd) Tidrjjui a'vr^v / arc ejnavrov // 

^ovaiav e%co / Qstvai a^rr^v // 
s. Kal et-ovaiav 8%w j nafav A.a(3eiv avrtfv // 

TariTqv r^v evrofarjv ehaftov j naqa rov IlarQog ftov //. 
cl. 3 Eyd> Kal 6 Uar^Q ev ea/uev. // 



"H TS 'AaTCY TOU OeoO Jtal f H ' 



16. OfawQ yag rjydnrjasv / 6 SOQ / rov K6a^,ov // 
c. coats TOV Ffdv / rov ftovoyevfj / Hdwxsv, // 

Iva nag 6 maredcDv j elg avrov / JUTJ anti'hftai ]] 
k. dAA' er coiv al<bviov. 



17. Ov yaQ aneareiksv 6 0soQ / rov Ylov / elg rov KQCS^QV // 

a. Iva xQivy j rov xoajuov // 

k. <UA' Iva acoQf) j 6 xoajuos j dt 3 avrov // 

a. 18. 'O marsvcov / slg avrov } oft KQivexai // 

d jn'f) marsvoyv / ijdrj / Kingixai // 

c. on fjL'fi nsTtlarsvKsv j elg ro flvojua ] rov jnovoysvovg Yiov rov 
k. 8ov. 



19. Avrrj ds eanv $ xQiaig // 

c. on ro <pa><; eAtfAvOev / slg rov xocejuov // 

a. KOI qyaTvyjaav ol avftQomoi / juaMov ro GKorog / jj ro <pax; // 

k. tfv yaQ avraJv / novt]Qa j ra eqya. // 

20. Hag yaQ 6 yavha nQaffffcov / /jtiael ro cpwg // 
c. KOI OVK %Q%8rai ngog ro <pa>g // 

k. Iva fwj efey%6fj / ra eqya avrov. // 

a. 21. "0 ds noiojv rr\v afajdsiav / eQ%evai nQog ro ywg }/ 
'Iva yaveQcoOfj avrov ra spy a // 
8n ev 0ea> eanv elqyaa^va // 
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31. "O avcodsv eQ%6/uBVog j endvo) ndvrcov eariv. // 
a. d $>v etc rfjg yfjg / EH rrjg yijg eariv j teal etc rfjg yfjg hahei // 
d etc rov ovgavov egftofjievog / endvo) ndvrwv eariv. // 



32. "0 e&Qaxev ttai rjtcovaev, / rovro [taorvQel // 
a. teal rr\v ftagrvQiav avrov / ovdelg ^.a^dvei. // 



33. r O Aaficbv avrov rrjv /AagrvQiav / eaygdyiaev // 
c. on 6 0s6s atydris eariv // 



34. 8v yctQ ajteareihev 6 QBOQ j rd Qtf/tara rov Oeov hakel // 
c. ov ydg etc /uerQov / dtdtoaiv rd Ilvevjua. // 

35. '0 IlarrjQ dyanq rdv Yiov // 

s. teal ndvra dedcoxev / ev rfj %Ei(>l avrov. // 

a. 36. '0 marevcDv / elg rov Yiov / e%ei <of]v al&viov // 
and 6 8e aneiB&v j ra> Yiqj> j ovx oyerai ^co^v // 
k. <UA' YI ogyri j rov Oeov pevei / en avrov. // 



C H 

Jn. i; 1 - 26 : 
c. i. Tavra eAdhrjcrev 'Iqaovs // teal e 

rovg oydaAjLiovc; avrov elg r6v ovQavov / sbtsv // 

JldrsQ / eX^vBev f) &Qa' // 
ch. dot-aoov aov rov Yiov, // Iva 6 Yidg dot-day as, // 



2. xadobi; t-dcoxag avraj eovaiav / Ttdarjs aaQtcog // 
c. Iva nav 8 dedoixag avrc!} / b&ori avrolg ^CDYJV alribviov /] 



3. avrri de eariv v\ aidbviog a)ri // 

c. Iva yivdtaxcoaiv ae J rov ftovov dhrjOivov eov // 
teal ov dneareihaQ / 'lyaovv Xgiarov. // 

4. 3 Ey& as edogaaa enl rfj*; yfjg // 

s. ro egyov r^eicbaag / d dedawdg poi iva noi^ao) // 



5. teal vvv dogaaov jus av / II dreg / naga aeavrtp // 

c. rfj dor) r\ el%ov j ttQorov rov tcoapov elvai / naga aoi. // 

6. ' EyavsQwad aov ro ctvof^a rolg dvdgcoTioiQ // 
c. ovg edcDtcdg /not etc rov xoajuov // 

aol fjaav / tcdjuoi avrovg edcotcag // 
teal rov hoyov aov rerrJQrjMav. // 



c. 7. vvv eymtcav d'n ndvra daa dedcotcdg jnot / naqd aov elaiv / 
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8. 6ri rd ffiftara a edaw&g ftoi / dedwxa avroig // 

c. KOI avrol ehafiov j Kal eyvcoaav dA^0d>g on nagd aov et-fjWov // 
xal eniorevaav / dn art ^& dnearedag. // 

9. 3 Eyd) TLBQI avrcbv eQO>ro)' // 
a. ov yteQi rov Koa/nov egairaj j] 

dMd neql &v dedcoxdg (JLQI // 
dn aoi eictw // 

al. 10. Hal to. epa ndvra ad eanv // 
KCU TO. aa eftd, // 
xat dedogaajuai ev avroig. // 

11. Kal ovK&ti e,l[d / ev ra> xoajjity // 
al. Kal avrol / ev t& xoffftqy / eifflv // 

xdyo) VZQOQ ae eQ%o/u,ai. // 

k. ndtsQ ay IB / rrJQrjceov afaovg j ev rq> ovo/tari aov j (j> dedcvxds /wot// 
Iva &aiv ev // Madcbs tfjueis / 

12. "Ore ijjurjv ju,er s avrwv / eyci) erifeow avrovg / evrqj ovo^ari aov // 
k. <S dedtDxds /AOI J] 



l ovdels eg avr&v 
el jur] 6 vlog T^g ancofaias // 
k. Iva r\ yQa<pri nhrjQcoOf). // 

13. Nvv de TtQOQ ae egxofiat // 

c. Kal ravra Aahco ev rat HO'O/WM 

Iva e%<oaiv tv\v #agch> / rqv ejuyv / rtsnkrjQCOjAevyv ev eawotg. // 

14. ' ' Eyo) dedcoxa avroig / rov Aoyov aov // 
a. %al 6 Koajuog / ejuiarjasv j avrotis // 

on OVK elalv ] eK rov Koapov // 
s. Ka6(bg eyw OVK el/j,i / eK rov Koa^ov // 

15. OVK eQcorcb j Iva a'g^g avrovg J IK rov Koapov // 
a. dAA' Iva tr\q i fiar\<; avrovt; / ex rov TtovqQOv. // 

16. IK rov Koajuov j OVK elalv jj 

ch. KaBcbQ eyoi) OVK eijul / ex rov Koajuov. ]] 

17. 'Aylaaov avrovi; ev rfj afajOsiq // 
c. d Ao'yog 6 ads ahrjOeid eanv. // 

18. KaQoig e^ae dnearedas / etg rov Koa/tov // 
s. Kayo) aneareda avrovg slq rov xoaftov // 

19. Kal vneQ avraJv / eyo) dyido) e/Aavrov // 

c. tva c5crtv Kal avrol tfyiaaftevoi / ev d^deia // 
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20. Ov nsql rovrcDV de egonco / ftovov // 

s. dMd xal negl rcov marevovratv / did rov Adyov avt&v / elg fye // 

21. tva names ev faaiv // 

c. xaO&s av, / Hdreg, / ev l/tol // xdycb ev aoi // 
s. tva xal avrol ev tf/uiv c5ow // 

cl. Iva 6 xoopoQ mare'tifl / 
on art fJLe daiearsikas. // 

22. Kayd) tr\v doav r^v dddcoxdi; poi // d&dwxa avrolg // 
cl. tva &ffiv ev / xadcbg ij/neig Sv // 

23. 'JEyd) ev avrol/; // nal av ev ejuol // 
cl. tva &aiv rereXetca]udvoi els ev // 

tva yivdtaKYi 6 noafjLos // on av /ae aneareihaQ // 
KQ.I fiyanyaai; afaovg /] xa6d><; epe tfydnrjaag. // 

24. IldreQ, / 8 dedcaxdi; [JLOI / 0eAo) Iva dnov elfu eyet) // 
xaxelvoi cboiv per 3 e/uov // 

c. tva OecoQcoaiv rfjv ddav rrjv epqv // f}v dedcoxdg /tot // 
8n fiydnriaai; jne / ngo xaTaj3oA.f}(; Koa^ov // 

25. HdreQ diKaie / xai 6 Ho'o/tog ae OVK eyvo) // 
a. eyd> de ae eyvcov // 

xai ofirot eyvcoaav / 8n art pe ajcearedag // 

26. xal eyv&Qiaa avrolg rd ovojud aov // 
teal yvcoQiao) // 

cl. tva f\ ayami / fjv rjyamjadi; [te ]/ 
ev avroig fj // Kayo) ev amolq. // 



C H "AtiTusXog, C H 
Jn. I5 1 - 27 : 
c. I. 'Eyoj elfti tf a/Linefos / v\ dfajdwij // 

xai 6 nattJQ /uov / 6 yewgyoQ eanv. // 

2. Jlav xAfjjiia ev ejuol / jur) yegov xagnov ] atjoet avro // 
a. nal nav to Kagndv <peQov } KaQaiQBi avro // 
tva xagnov / nheiova / (pegy. // 

c. 3. ^dr\ v/ueic; xaOaQoi ears / dia rov hoyov j dv AeAdtyxa vfuv // 

ch. 4. /netware ev e/uol // Kayo* ev tijiuv // 

c. xad&s ro xA.fj[j,a ov dvvarai xaqnov (pegeiv j a<p 3 eavrov // 

s. edv JUT) /Ltevrj ev rfj aftnehay // 

otircog ovde vfjielg ]/ edv /ur] ev ejuol ftevrjre. // 
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a. 5. 'Eyd> eljiu $ ajuneXog // vjneig ra HMj/tara. // 
ch. d [JLevwv ev efjLol / Hayfo ev avrco // 
c. otirog <peQet naonov nohvv // 

on %a)Qig e/zov / ov dvvaads noielv ovddv // 

6. eav jLitf rig fidvy ev spot / 
a. efikrjdri eco / tig TO xAf}/ta / Hal e^QavOyj // 

Hal avvdyovaiv avro / nal slg r6 TVVQ fidhtovaiv / xal xatetai. // 

ch. 7. eav jnetvrjre ev e/tol // xal ra ffi/tard [tov ev vfuv /tsivr} // 
c. 8 eav defojrs / alrtfaaaOe // xal yevtfasrai vju.lv. // 



c. 8. ev rotircp / edot-dadq / d Ilar^Q juov // 

Iva xoQTtov yiohvv (psgrfte // Kal yev^aeads eftoi /taOqral // 

9. Kad&s rjydnrjaev jne / 6 IJar^Q // 
s. xdyd) vjj,a<; yydnrjffa' // 
k. fjisivare ev rfj ay any rfj e/ufj // 

10. eav rag evrohdg juov rygrjaqre // 
s. jLteveire ev rfj dydjtr) ftov // 

xa6d)g eycb rov Ilargog fjiov rag evrohag rerrjQqxa // 
nal fjievoi atirov ev rfj ayon-fl. // 

11. Tavra hehafajxa vftiv // 

c. tva TI %a()a rj eftr] ev tifuv ?f // 
cl. nal tf xaQa V/MUV ythr)Qa)Ofj' // 

c. 12. Avrrj earlv r\ evrohr) r) e/j,tf / 

Iva dyanars dA.kijA.ovg // naQcbg ^ydn^aa vjuag // 

13. fjiel&va ratiryg dydnrjv / ovdelg e%ei // 

c. Iva rig rrjv ywxflv avrov / 6fj / vneQ raJv <ptA.a)v avrov. // 

14. v/teig cpikoi poti eare // 

c. eav fftoifjre / a ey<b svre^ofjiai vfuv. // 

15. ovneri Aeyco vpag doMovg // 

a. on 6 dovAog OVH oldev / ri noiel avrov 6 HVQiog // 
vjuag de eiQqxa yikovg // 
Sri ffidvra d, rjxovaa naqd rov IlarQog [tov // 
eyv&Qiaa v/uiv 

ch. 16. Ov% v/teig (j,e ei-shet-aads // ahK eycb i^sfat-dfMjv vftag // 

nal eBr)Ha vpdg // 
Iva vjueig vnayrps / Kal naqnov yeoyire ]/ 

nal 6 naqnog vp&v /uevfl // 
c. iva on av airrjarjre rov JJareQa j ev rat ovojuari ftov / <5a> V[MV. // 
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c. 17. Tavra evreMopai vfuv // iva dyanare dAA^Aov? // 

c. 18. El 6 Koa/^og vjuag fjiiasl // 

yiv(oaKsrs on EfjLE I ngcbrov V[AWV (JtEiJtlariKev. // 

19. el EK rov Koajuov ?jre // 

d Koajuog dv TO idiov eyihei // 
c. on de ex rov Koa/nov OVK ears // 
a. d/U' syo) s^eAe^djufjv vfj,ag IK rov xda/tov // 

dia rovro fjiiael vjLtag 6 xoajuog. // 

20. Mvrjjuovsvere rov Aoyov / ov eye!) elrcov vfuv // 
c. OVK eanv dovAog / /ueiCcov rov XVQIOV avrov // 
s. si efjLE edicoljav // teal vfjiai; dicbl-ovmv // 

s. el rov Aoyov juov / eriJQrjaav // KOI rov v/tsreQov } rygijcrovaiv. // 

21. dAAct ravra ndvra. noirjaovaiv elg vjuag / dia TO oVo^wd [JLOV // 
c. 6Vt OVK o'tdaaw / rov neppavrd /ne. // 

22. El [jiri jjWov I Kal eMtojaa avroig // 
c. afiOQriav OVK efyoaav // 

vvv de nQocpaaLV OVK e%ovaiv / neol rfjg afjiaoriai; avratv. // 

s. 23. d EIAE [uawv / Kal rov IlarsQa IJLOV /tiaei.// 

24. El ra egya JUT) ertofyaa ev avrolq // 
d ovdels aAAog enoirjaev // 

c. ajuaorlav OVK ei%oaav // 

vvv de Kal ewqaKaaiv / Kal ju,6/u,io"r)Kaaiv / Kal e^e / Kal rov 
IlareQa {JLOV. // 

25. dAA 5 iva nfajgcodfj 6 hoyog // 6 ev ra> v6/tq> avratv yeyQa/tftevoQ // 
c. 6Vt ' Ejuiorjadv fte dcogedv // 

s. 26. "Orav eWy / 6 HaQaK^rjrog // 

cl. 6V eyd) siefiyw vfuv naqa rov IlargoQ // 

TO Ilvevfjia rfjg dAr]6eia<; // d naga rov IlarQog EKnoQBverat // , 

IKBIVOQ /LiaQrvQrjasi negl EJUOV. // 

s. 27. Kal vjueig de fjiaorvQElrs // 

c. 6n an dQ%fj<; juer' ejLtov ears. // 



C 

Jn. I6 1 " 33 : 

c. I. Tavra XeXd^Ka vjttiv / Iva jurj aKavdahadrjre. // 

2. dnoavvaycbyovg noitfaovaw vjuas' // 
c. <UA' EQ^erai cooa / iva nag 6 dnoKrEivag v/^ag / 
dogy Aargeiav 7tQoa<peQ8iv / rep OEM. // 
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3- xal ravra nonjaovaw v/tiv // 
c. tin ovx syvwaav rov IlareQa / ovde epe. 

4. dA/ld ravra AeAdA^Ha VJMV / 

c. Iva orav eAOy YI d)Qa avr&v // ftvrjfiovevrjre avr&v // 

an eycb elnov vfuv. // 

Tavra de vjuiv / e d()%fj<; / ovx elnov // 
c. or i jued* v/t&v jj/u.'qv. // 

5. vvv de vndya) ngoi; rov ns/Liyavrd ju,e // 

k. nal ovdslg s tiju&v eQwra ju,e // nov vndyeiQ] // 

6. dAA s ori ravra heMfa)Ka vjuiv // 

k. ^ Mm] I nenkfiQQMev / v^&v rfjv xaQdiav. // 

7. 'Ahft eyd> rqv dkrjOeiav Ae'yco vfuv // 
c. avjLKpeQet vfuv / Iva ey<b ajtehda). // 

sdv yuQ f.irj ansWo* // /ZagcfoA^roc / ovx ^e'vasrai / UQQQ vitas' // 
c. sdv de noQsvOci), // nefMpo) avrov / ngdg vfjidq // 

8. teal eWcor sxelvot; j eAeygsi / rov 3<6ajuov // 

s. MSQI dfiiaQrias / noi TIBQI diKaioavvris j xai nsQi XQiaeatg' jj 

9. JteQi d/taQrias jnev // 6Vt ov marsvovaw BLQ e^ae. // 

cl. 10. nEQi dixaioavvqs de // on ngog rov Harega vndyw // xal ovxeri 

decoQeird jus' // 
II. negl de ttqiaecoi; // dri 6 OQ%WV rov XOG/.IOV rovrov neKQita.i. // 

a. 12. "En TroAAd e%a> v/uv "kiyeiv // dAA' ov dvvaade @aardeiv aori. /] 

13. orav de eWfi exefvoc; / TO Ilvsvfjia rfjg dtydsias / 
cl. odyytfaei, vjuas elg rrjv dArjdeiav naaav // 

ov ydq AaAtfaei dqf eavrov // 
cl. dAA 5 oaa anovasi / "kakqa&i // 

ai rd sQ^ofABva dvayyeksl vjulv. // 

14. exeivoi; e/ue dot-daei // 

c. 8n EK rov ejuov ^/uyjerai // at dvayyefal vfuv. // 

15. Hdvra oaa e%ei / 6 Ilar^jQ / ejud eanv. // 

c. did rovro slnov / on SK rov e/nov kaftfidvei // 
xai dvayyefoi vfuv. // 

16. MMQOV / xal ovx&n / OecoQelre (JLB, // 
a. nal ndfav /UIXQOV / xai o'yeaOe [te // 

c. 17. Elnov ovv EX ra>v juaBrjratv nqog dMrjhovQ // 

Ti eanv rovro / o heysi rj/uTv // 

MIKQQV I Hal ov OecoQetre fie, // 
a. HOI ndfav JMXQOV / xal oysaQs /us 

xal on vndyo) ngog rov Ilare^a; // 
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c. 18. SAeyov ovv / Ti eanv rovro d Myet / TO [utcgov; // k. 

ovte oWafjiev ti AaAei. // 

c. 19. "Eyvo) 'Iqaovg fin ^Behov avrov EQcorav / teal efaev avroig /} 

Ilepl rovrov typelre pet' dMtfAcov tin elnov 
a. MIKQOV / teal ov Qewqelre jus // 

teal ndfav (MXQov / teal oyeaQe (te; // 

20. djurjv, djufy My a* vfuv // 

a. 8n xAcfuasTe / KQ.I dQ^vrfaere vftslg // 

d <5e xoajuog xaQriaexai' // 
a. -z5^etg A.VTtqd'ijffeade // dAA' 77 May -fjfJLOiV els X a Q& v y^aerai. // 

21. 9? yw?y orav rimy j fabnriv e%ei, // 
OTL tfWev fj &QO. avrfJQ // 

a. fhav de yewtfay TO naidiov / 

OVK&TI jLtvrj/uovs^ei rfjg dMyeoog / dia fY\v %ag>av j 
on, eyevvijd^ avdQconog slg rov xoapov // 

a. 22. no! vpetg otiv vvv fiev MJnyv e^ere // 

ndfav ds oyoftai vjnag / nat xagrjaetai vfttiv rj xctQdia // 
cl. teal tr\v yctQay vfjL&v ovdelg / alqei / aq? v/t&v. // 

23. Kal ev exetvy rfj rifJteQa. / sfie ovx EQCOTqasrs otidsv. // 
cl. afjiriv djurjv Adya) vfuv // 

av n ahtfarjTB rov IlarsQa / d&aei vfuv / &v rco ovojuari juov. // 

24. !co aori ovtc yrtfaare ovdev / ev rep ovo/uari /uov. // 

cl. ahetTe, / teal Arfftysade // tva YI %aQa v/u&v ft nenA.rjQcojLie'vr). // 

a. 25. Tavra ev ytaQoifiiaig / AeAeU^Ha vfuv // 

i &QO. Sre ovteen / EV nagoijuiaig / AaAtfaa) vplv // 
ct naQQrjaia j nEQt rov IlargoQ / anayyeXoi vfuv. // 

26. 3 Ev exeivri rfj tfjUEQa j ev raj ovoftari JLIOV / ainjaeade // 

c. teal ov My CD vfuv // 8n eycb sQcorijaa) r6v Harsga neql v/ucbv 

27. avrog yag 6 UarrjQ cpifal vfiag // 

c. 6'n vjusig e/ue nsyiX^are // teal nemarevKare // 
ori eyo) / naga rov 0eov / e^fjWov. // 

ch. 28. e^Wov ete rov JlarQog // teal e^^vBa elg rov teoapov // 

ndfav ayirifu rov teoaftov // teal noQevopai ngog rov HarsQa. // 

s. 29. Aeyovaiv ol juadrjral avrov / 

"Ide vvv / EV naQQrjaiq / AaAetg // teal yiaQot/tiav ovdejulav Mystg. /] 

30. vvv oida/tsv I on oldag ndvra // 
c. teal ov %QBiav e^eig / tva rig as EQCora' // 

ev rovrw nLarevofiev // on and 0sov sgfjWeg. // 
k. 31. 'Anetegidr) avrolg 'lyaovg j "Aori morevsre; ]] 
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k. 32. Idov #g#erat &QO, / ua.1 eA.riA.vdev 

Iva oxoQmadfjre / eKaaroq etg rd idia // 

KGL/JL^ JJLOVOV CKpfJTB' // 

k. Hal ov*: 6^2 povoQ // 6Vt d JlarrjQ per* eftov eariv. // 

33. Tavra AeAeU^Ka V/UP / Era ev e/tol eiQrjvrjv ffp/Te // 
k. ev TW KoaiAa* QXhpiv ewers' // 
cl. dAAd Baqaelre // eyoj vevixrixa rdv xoapov. // 



C H 

Jn.14 1 - 31 : 

c. I. Mri TaQaaa&aQa) / v^wv rj xctQdia' // 
s. mare'tiere el$ rdv eov // ncd etg efjie maTstiere. // 

2. ev rfj olxta rov IlarQog /uov / paved nohhai slaw // 
el de jutf, I efaov &v vfuv // 

c. OTL noQe^ofJLai I eroijudaai / tonov vfuv // 

3. xal lav noQevdaJ { xal eroijudaco / ronov tijuiv // 

c. fftdfav sQ^ojuai I/ teal HaQaAtfjLiyo/Liai vjuag } TtQog efiavtov, // 

Iva onov elfu eyci) // ical vjueiQ rjre. // 
s. 4. Hal onov eyo) tindyo) / oidare // teal rrjv odov / o'ldare // 

5. Aeyei avrcp Ocoftag / 

K^Qie O'VK oidaftev / nov vndyeu;' // 
s. mog o'idafJLEV fY\v odov; // 

6. Aeyet avrq> y lr\aov<; / 

s. 'Eycb sifjn, ij odds // KOLI r\ d^Beia // Hal rj far)' /} 

ovdelt; eQ^erai nqot; rdv Ilard^a // el im\ bi e/tov. 

7. el eyv&xsire pe // KOL rdv IlareQa ftov av fjdeire. 

s. an aori yivcbaMere avrdv // Mai scogdxaTe avrov. // 

8. Aeysi atirq> <X>ifannoQ / 

c. KtiQie, I deigov f)/MV rdv Ilarega // xal aguel rjfuv. // 

9. My si avrw 6 'Irjaovg J 

Toaovrov %QOVOV / psO 3 V/A&V / eljui // 
c. Hal OVK j eyva)%dc; /ue, / (frifanns; // 

d ea>Qaitd)g S[JLS // ed)Qanev rdv UareQa. // 
s. IIa>Q ci) Aeyeis (/ Aelgov rj^lv rdv JJareQa; // 

10. ov mare^etg // on eyo) EV rut tlargl // 
:h. nal 6 HarrjQ ev eftot eariv; // 

rd ffijuara a eyd> leyco VIMV // 
s. an epavrov / ov Aaha>. // 

r. o ds UarrjQ j 6 ev efJLol ] juevwv // 

noiel I rd egya avrov. jj 
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ch.ll. mar ever e IJLOL // on eyd) EV raj Hargl // 
c. nal 6 Ilar^Q ev ejuol. // 

el de fjiri, J did ra eQya avra // marevers jnoi. // 

12. d/trjv, dftrjv Myco vfuv, // 

d marevcw els epe / ra spy a d, eyd) HOICO / tedteeivog noitfaei, // 
s. teal juefcova rovro)v noi^a&i // 

6n eyd) TtQOQ rov Jlateqa noQe^ojuai' // 

13. not 6 n dv ahtfarjre / ev rco ovdjuarl juov / rovro noitfaco // 
c. iva dot-aaOfj 6 IlarrjQ / ev raj Yiq}. 

c. 14. edv n ahijarjre / ev r& ovojuarl /uov, / eyo) norfaa). // 
c. 15. 'Edv dyajiare jue // tag evroAdg / rag ejuds rrjQrjaers. // 

16. %dyd) eQCDrrjaco rov IlareQa // 

c. teal aMov HaQaxArjrov / 6(baei v/uv // 
Iva fj /ted 3 vjuajv ei$ rov al&va. // 

17. TO IIvBVfjLa rfjs dtydetaQ // 

d 6 Koafioq ov dtivarai ^a^elv // 
a. on ov 6ea>Qsi avro // otide yivcbaxsr /} 
vfjLBii; yivcbaxere avro // 
on TIOQ' vfuv [tevei // teal ev vfuv effn. // 

18. OVK dytfo'G) vfjLag dgt<pavovg // 
a. eQ%oju,ai ngog vjnag. // 

19. en fJuxQov / teal 6 xoaftog [JLB ovxen / Oewgel Jj 
a. v]u,ei<; de OecoQelre JLIS // 

s. dn eyd) c5 // teal vjneig tfaers // 

20. ev eteeivfl rfj tfjueQq yvcbaeaQe vjueis // 

s. on eyd) / ev rco UarQi ftov //teal v/bteig / ev eftol // 

ch. tedyd) / ev vfuv. // 

c. 21. d e%o)v rag evroMs [tov J teal rrjQ&v avra/; // 

exslvoQ sanv 6 dyan&v fjis' // 
s. d de dyan&v jue // dyayvrjOtfcrsrai J vno rov IJarQos f*>ov, /] 

tedyd) dyamjaa) avrov // teal efJLCpaviao) avrq> e/uavrov. // 

22. Aeyet avrqj 'lovdas, / ov% 6 3 IateaQia)r^g } J 
c. KvQie, teal ri yeyovev // 

a. on fifuv I fjie^sK; ejuyavifeiv aeavrov // 
teal ov%l rq> teoa/A(p; // 

23. dneteQidrj 'Irjaovg / teal slnev avrco // 

c. 'Edv tic, dyana jue // rdv koyov /uov rqQrjaei // 

teal 6 ffar^Q jnov dyanijaei / avrov // 

teal TtQOQ avrov / eAevao/neda // 
s. teal juovrjv no.Q 3 avrw / noiyaojueda // 
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24 o ftf) dyajt&v /AS // rovg Aoyovs juov ov rrjQSi // 
s. KOI 6 Aoyog dv &Kovex& // ovtc eanv efioq // 
al. dAAd rov n&fj^avroq /AS / IlarQoQ // 
c. 25. Tavra hehdkrixa vfuv // nag vfuv fJL&vwv. // 

26. d ds IJaQaxfajToc; // TO IIvBVjLta TO "Ayiov // 
el. 6 nefjiipei / 6 IlaxfiQ / ev ra> 6v6/j,ari juov, / exelvog vfj,a<; j diddget j 

ytdvra // 
teal vnojuvijaei v/u,ag // ytdvra & sfaov tifuv yc6. // 

s. 27. EiQijvrjV d<ptrj/M tifuv // siQijvrjv / rrjv s^v / didcofM, VJMV. // 
a. ov xadcbg 6 xoa/toQ didcoaiv // eycb did(o/M vfuv. // 
s. ftf] raQaaadaOo) j vjucov r\ Kagdia // 
/^rjds dedidrco. // 

c. 28. rjxoiJaaTe / 6n eyd) ebtov vfuv // 

'Yndyco / teal eo^o/^at / ?roog vfiat;. // 
c. el riyajtard ju,e, // e%dgrfte dv // on noQG^o^at, / ngog rov Jlardga // 

on 6 HarfjQ / [tsiCwv port eanv // 

29. xat vvv eiQrjKa vfuv / nglv yevsadat // 
c. iva orav yevrjrai // ytiare^arfts. // 

30. Ovnen noMd / AaA^aco ^we0' v/^cov // 
c. EQysta.i 700 d / TOV xoafnov / OQXCQV // 

KCLI ev ejnol I OVK e%et ovdev // 

31. dAA' iva yvqj / 6 Koafioq // 6V dyana) / TO?' Ilareqa // 
cl. at xadcbg everettaro pot / d Ilar^Q // O#TG> Trotco. // 
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